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AS ships meet at sea, 
N 
a moment together, 


when words of oreet- 


BEES LORER oi 


ing must be spoken, and then 
away into the deep, so men 
meet in this world; and I think 


we should cross no man’s path 


without hailing him, and, if he 
needs, giving him supplies. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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Out of Curiosity 


if for no other reason, buy 


the Double 


Christmas Souvenir Number of The 


Youth’s Companion 


and see how much is being done in this age 
of progress to furnish the best Literature and 
Art at a low price. The world never saw the 
like. Twenty-four Pages with the celebrated 


“Yard of Roses 


only Ten Cents. 


At all news-stands and railroads. 


(a> The Double Christmas Number and the beautiful “Yard of Roses” for 
Christmas Stockings to those who send $1.75 for 1892 and mention this paper, 
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New Atlases Superbly Printed 


THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


By John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thousand places. 
This Atlas contains Sixty Full-page beautifully colored Maps, with all recent Discoveries and 
Political changes in the Continent of Africa and other parts of the World, and will be found 
invaluable for reference and general use. 
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“ This Atlasis learned, accurate, and beautifully clear in drawing. In Atlases published in America 
there has been a tendency to crowd out full representations of Europe and Asia. Inthe present work our 
own country receives adequate portrayal, while the rest of the world is set before us with equal fullness, 
detail, and beauty of map-making. The descriptive index is a novelty which will be welcomed by all lovers 
of geographical information, goad taste, and enterprise.” —THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 1891. 





“An admirable atlas. . .. / All [maps] are exquisite examples of the highest gb of engraving and the 
most tasteful coloring. . . . The hand of the true geographer is seen in the fact that they all are revised 
down to the latest possible date... . : Another feature 1s the liberal space given to this country. Besides 


the general map of the United States there are six others presenting the States in groups on a much larger 
scale; and there are also well-executed plans of the chief cities and their environs. Additional tables of 
population, commerce, and other statistics complete a particularly satisfactory volume.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS 


A series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomical, and 
Classical Geography, along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Important Cities and Districts, and 
a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude and Longitude of over Five Thousand Places 
throughout the World. By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
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This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all Recent Discoveries and Changes, 
and its Physical and Classical Maps and other Educational features make it valuable for Schools 
and Colleges. 


‘Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to represent the latest discoveries. . . . We have not met with 

a more complete book of the kindin such a cheap form, and we cordially recommend it.”— The Churchman. 

__“An excellent book'of reference for the general student, representing as it does the latest discoveries in the 

different departments of geography. It is in a most convenient form for the study table.—PUBLIC OPINION. 
““A most valuable work in a small compass.” —/ournal of Commerce. 

“These maps are of sufficient size and detail for all ordinary purposes. 


. MES . C d ‘ One map showing the North 
Atlantic Steamship routes will attract special attention.” —School Journai. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), - - - 





Importers 


NEW YORK 





ATLANTIC: MONTHLY 


For 1892 will contain: 


Don Orsino 


A serial novel by Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 


Studies of Marked Men 


On George Bancroft by W. M. Sloane; Orestes A. 
3rownson, by George Parsons Lathrop; John Esten 
Cooke, by Thomas Nelson Page, etc. 


An Americanat Home in Europe 


3y William Henry Bishop. Experiences in living in 
France, Spain, England, and Italy. 


Studies of American Cities 


Descriptions of the cities which have the greatest 
influence on American life. 


Papers on Japan 
Aseries of picturesque articles by Lafcadio Hearn. 
Improvement of Town Life 
Papers on Parks, Museums of Art, Free Libraries. 


Single Number Stories 


Are arranged for from Sarah Orne Jewett, Octave 
Thanet, Ellen Olney Kirk, Margaret Deland, Joe! 
Chandler Harris, and others. 


Educational Topics, 


Especially the education of girls and women, will be 
fully considered. 
Terms: %4.00 a year in advance, postage free 


The November and December numbers sent 
Sree to new subscribers whose subscriptions 
Sor 1892 are received before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and 


therefore remittances should be made by money order, 
draft, or registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week fifty-two 
pages. The subscription price 
is $3 a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


‘Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


‘How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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The 
Christian 
Union 


Its History — 
Its Workers 
Its Home 


The Paper World for 
November contains a 
five-page article con- 
cerning The Christian 
Union, illustrated with 
a superb portrait of Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, the edi- 
tor-in-chief, drawn by 
Mr. V. Gribayedoff; and 
views of its counting- 
room and editorial of- 
fices, drawn by Miss 
Caroline S. King. Chris- 
tian Union readers will 
find the article interest- 
ing to read, and valua- 
ble to keep. 


Price 20 cents 
Address The Paper World 
Springfield, Mass. 





21 Weeks 
One Dollar 


A new subscriber to 
The Christian Union 
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Xe Holiday Gifts +*% 
DIAMONDS AND WATCHES 


(A Specialty) 
IMPORTERS anp MANUFACTURERS 
“Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich Jewelry, 
Silverware, and Society Badges. 


“THE BENEDICT.” Only perfect cuff,sleeve,- 
- nd_ collar button made 

EX Allin one piece. Gocs in 

ie) like a wedge and flies 
a) around across the button- 

-4 hole, Strong, durable, and 
4] can be adjusted with per- 
fect ease. No wear or 
= tear, and can be put on 
(PATENT.) any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME 
BENEDICT BUILDING, 171 BROADWAY 
(Cor. Cortlandt St., New York) 
BENEDICT’S TIME 
Established 1821 


Bickford 
Family Knitter 


Knits everything required by the 
hoveshold. wes quality, texture, and 
weight desired. 

A. M. LAWSON 
783 Broadway, New York 














The Portraits of 
Healthy Infants 
Sent by 
Thankful Parents 
Offer 


Irrefutable Evidence | 


Of the Excellence of 
MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. . 


Invites correspondence. 


King Henry VI. 

















WATKINS BENERMAN, 
Philadelphia. 
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The “ Puritan” Cup 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 
AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, 828, FINE. 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
“Ig IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
I$ NEVER RAISED CONCERNING 


A GIFT BEARING OUR TRADE MARK. 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





STERLING. 


WuiltTInc M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Union Square & 16th St, 


NEW YORK. 











If you desire a rare and exquisite 
antique Oriental Rug or Carpet 
to decorate your best room, or to 
give as a valuable present, you 
will find it at The Sultaniyé. Our 
collectors in the East spare no 
expense, and a visit to our sales- 
rooms will convince the best 
judges that such a display of 
genuine Oriental art is not to be 
seen elsewhere in this country. 
The Sultaniyé Importing Co., 
247-249 Fifth Ave., S.-E. corner 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 





Doctor: THERE 'S VERY LITTLE THE MAT- 


TER WITH HIM, MADAM. HE NEEDS A 
TONIC PERHAPS; HE MIGHT TAKE SOME- 
THING TO BRIGHTEN HIM UP A BIT. 
Johnny: I'D LIKE TO TAKE ‘ST. NICHOLAS.” 
Doctor: JUST THE THING! You COULD n’'T 
DO BETTER. 


Try the Christmas number; on every news-stand, 
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— SARGENT S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 


A’% LAST a satisfactory Retty Book-Case has 
_—_—- ‘oduced, oe to hs e! 
ce. 


No sticking — principle overcomes all objections. 
ing: no squeaking; noleaning. Ten ae. 

sizes an 10.00 Up. 
# . free. Quote Christian Union. 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


mands of home 
Our new patent Ball 


prices, from 





814 Broadway, New York; or Muskegon, Mich. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of —— and nutrition 
and bya — application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
“* attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 

many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
forti ed with pare | blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made amore with boing ey or ~ 4 oe only 
in, no?  eoree tis tins A Grocers, la 

» Homceopathic Chemists 
alk 2, England. 


A Small 
Quantity of 


Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Round. 

















Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 








Send to AR ROUR & co . Bhicego: 
for Cook Book showing use 0: 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. ane tres. 
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D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 





AFTER SCHOOL HOURS 


Clases in Manual Training for bers and girls who me 





their school. 


tools, but have no woders ood turning. etc. 
NIVERSITY PLACE. 
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The Outlook 


HE first session of the Fifty-second 
Congress opened at the usual hour on 
Monday, but the Democrats had been 
unable to agree upon a nomination 
for Speaker, and the House adjourned 
without proceeding to organization. 
A large part of the day and of the 

evening were spent by the Democratic members in caucus, 
and it was not until the thirtieth ballot that Mr. Crisp 
secured the 115 votes necessary for a majority. So ended 
the long contest for the Speakership between him and Mr. 
Mills, of Texas, a contest which has been going on in pri- 
vate for many weeks past, and which had assumed unusual 
intensity. Mr. Mills has been prominently identified with 
the principle of tariff reform, and may be said to represent 
that reform in its more radical aspect. Mr. Crisp received 
the support of various groups of Democrats who for one 
reason or another did not favor the candidacy of Mr. Mills. 
Since his election he has declared that his victory is not to 
be interpreted as indicating any backward movement in 
the matter of tariff reform. The worst aspect of Mr. 
Crisp’s candidacy lies in the fact that he received the act- 
ive support of the Tammany Ring, whose appearance in 
National politics, if it involves the extension of Tammany 
methods into National affairs, would be a National disas- 
ter. Mr. Crisp is in his early prime, having been born in 
1845. He received a common-school education at Savan- 
nah and Macon; served in the Confederate army ; was 
admitted to the Georgia Bar in 1866; was appointed 
Judge of the Supreme Court for the Southwestern Circuit 
‘in 1877 ; was elected to Congress in 1882, and has been 
re-elected to each succeeding Congress. He has been 
one of the most active members in the House, assiduous 
in the discharge of his duties, of a very impartial temper, 
and of marked ability. It seems to be the testimony of 
both Democrats and Republicans that, apart from the 
character of his support, Mr. Crisp promises to sustain the 
best traditions of a judicial and impartial discharge of the 
functions of the Speaker. The President’s Message 
appears too late for comment or report in this issue. As 
the Senate is Republican and the House Democratic by 
an immense majority, no important legislation is to be 
expected from this Congress. 








All that is interesting in the Treasury reports this year 
is that the surplus revenues have been reduced by $68,- 
000,000, and that the amount of money in circulation has 
been reduced by $9,000,000. The reduction in the sur- 
plus is due to a surprisingly slight decrease in revenues 
(about ten millions) and a large increase in expenditures. 
The contraction that has taken place in the volume of the 
currency furnishes a further answer to those who have in- 
sisted that Congress has come under the control of “ infla- 
tionists.” In the report from the Department of Agricul- 
ture the most interesting feature is the proposal of Secre- 
tary Rusk that Canadian as well as British cattle be ex- 
cluded from the United States until the British authori- 


ties revoke the order under which American cattle ex- 
ported to Britain must be slaughtered at the port of 
landing, while Canadian. cattle may be fattened on Eng- 
lish farms for the English market. The Canadian Minis- 
ter of Agriculture has made a vigorous protest against this 
proposal, on the ground that it holds Canada responsible 
for a regulation which Canada has not the power to 
change. He says that the British Government is bound to 
change its regulations upon satisfactory evidence that cat- 
tle exported from America are free from disease, and that 
the course for the United States Government to pursue is 
to “deal with the British authorities instead of threaten- 
ing an act of hostility to breeders in Canada.” 
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The report of the Postmaster-General commands greater 
attention. It is, in fact, an uncommonly interesting docu- 
ment. To begin with, the recommendation of a tubular 
post between up-town and down-town New York, and be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn, is of the greatest interest 
to a million people in Brooklyn and Harlem. Measured 
by postal facilities, these places are more remote than if 
they were fifty miles apart and connected by rail. Yet, 
by means of pneumatic tube connections, says Mr. Wana- 
maker, “a letter from Brooklyn to Harlem ought to be 
delivered at a residence near the tubular station in ten 
minutes.” A proposition has been received to connect 
the New York and Brooklyn offices, at a cost of less than 
$150,000. ‘This is the point at which the need is greatest, 
but similar experiments at Chicago and Washington are 
also recommended. Yet even this important recommen- 
dation will concern fewer people than what is said about 
the new lottery law, whose constitutionality the Supreme 
Court is now considering. ‘The Postmaster-General be- 
lieves that the enforcement of this law lessened the postal 
revenues by one million dollars. “In 1889,” he says, 
there were received at the Dead-Letter Office 11,266 lottery 
letters. During the first eleven months after the Lottery 
Act went into effect, only 686 were received.” Some of 
the express companies, he says, have instructed their 
agents not to handle the lottery business, but these in- 
structions are ineffective. He concludes his treatment 
of this subject by raising the question whether the trans- 
mittal of such matter from one State to another cannot 
be prohibited. This, of course, is the vital question. 
Under the present law, letters correctly addressed to the 
officers of the Lottery Company cannot be opened by the 
postal authorities. The lottery mail from timid and half- 
conscientious people has been greatly diminished, but 
the work of the lottery agents goes on. Every month 
there are a million people at the North who are send- 
ing one dollar each to Louisiana to help the Lottery Com- 
pany in itscampaign. If there were a hundred thousand 
who for a single month would send one dollar to help the 
anti-lottery people in their campaign, there would be no 
question as to the issue. The men of Louisiana have 
appealed to the men of other States, and the women of 
Louisiana have appealed to the women of other States. 
Will the appeal be heard? 
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It is a mistake to suppose that the Republican victory 
in Pennsylvania necessarily means a personal victory for 
Senator Quay. An organized movement is on foot, in which 
independent Republicans and stalwart Republicans are 
co-operating,to prevent the re-election of Quay to the United 
States Senate, by securing the election to the State Legis- 
lature of a sufficient number of Republicans who are opposed 
tohim. The effect of such public sentiment in driving Mr. 
Quay off from the National Committee is known to our read- 
ers. In theinterest of good government, of purity in politics, 
and of the Republican party itself, we hope that the first suc- 
cess was a true augury of a second one. The Republican 
majority in Pennsylvania was, we believe, due to the fact 
that Republicans felt themselves free to vote for those 
whom they considered unexceptional candidates in an elec- 
tion in which machine politics and machine politicians 
were not directly at issue. The success of the merely 
skillful politician is temporary; no party can afford for 
the sake of such success to disregard the moral sense of 


the Nation. 
8 


No final result has been reached in respect to the political 
imbroglio in this State. So far, however, as we can judge, 
the course of Governor Hill has not commended itself to 
the best men in his own party. The general course of 
events does not indicate that he has acted ina judicial tem- 
per, or with a sincere and simple desire to ascertain what 
actually is the legal vote cast, or to make effective the 
legally expressed will of the people ; but rather to secure 
a Democratic majority in the Legislature at all hazards. 
In this, happily, he has not found any countenance from 
the courts. The decisions of Democratic judges have 
operated to prevent the accomplishment of this purpose ; 
and one judge, summoned to hold a special court, for no 
other apparent purpose than to interfere with the legal 
settlement of the question, has co-operated in the endeavor 
to secure a reference of all the questions at issue to the courts 
as a final arbiter. The indications at this writing are that, 
by agreement between the contesting parties, this course 
will be pursued. This is as it should be ; and if the ques- 
tions can be submitted and the decision not forestalled 
by political action which will make the action of the courts 
futile, the result, whatever it may be, will be loyally 
accepted by the people of the State. 


It is certain that no paper in Germany published such 
an account of the recent Socialist Conference as appeared 
in the “ Evening Post,” of this city, last week from the pen 
of Professor Francis G. Peabody, of Harvad, who has often 
coutributed to our columns. It begins with this picture of 
the Convention : “ We speak of ‘ red revolutionists,’ and the 
revolutionists accept the color. The hall blazed with red. 
The presiding officer sat at a table covered with red. 
Huge red banners hung from the wall. On red shields 
against the galleries were inscribed the great names and 
dates of Socialism—the storming of the Bastile in 1789, 
the Paris Revolution of 1848, and the abrogation of the 
Socialist law in Germany in 1890. At one end of the hall 
were busts of Lassalle and Marx, crowned with laurel. 
Over the stage swung a long banner, on one end of which 
was the text from Marx: ‘ Workmen of all lands, unite ;’ 
and on the other, this extraordinary adaptation of Scrip- 
ture proposed by Lassalle: ‘The working people are the 
rock on which the Church of the future must be built.’ 
Between these two, one read the brief but important com- 
mentary on both of them, ‘ Knowledge is power.’ At four 
long tables running down the hall sat some two hundred 
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and fifty delegates from all parts of Germany, representing 
this year about one and a half million voters. They were 
for the most part neither long-haired nor wild-eyed per- 
sons, nor yet horny-handed sons of toil, but patient and 
respectable-appearing Germans, quite above the ranks of 
manual labor. Each, like a bona-fide legislator, had his 
documents and portfolio before him, and the whole scene 
was as business-like as a town council. Beer was to be 
had at the sides of the hall, but it was plainly not ‘ good 
form’ even for the most radical revolutionist to have any- 
thing before him more stimulating than water. In fact, I 
saw more water drunk in one session of the Socialists than 
I have seen in six months together elsewhere in Germany. 
In the throng might be discerned a half-dozen women del- 
egates, and the well-appearing and well-dressed wives of 
Bebel and Von Vollmar had conspicuous seats.” 


® 


Then follows an account of the six days of hot debate 
between the present Parliamentary leaders and the un- 
compromising radicals on the one hand, and the compro- 
mising and temporizing conservatives on the other. The 
former debate was the fiercer, and ended in the se- 
cession of the five Berlin delegates who constituted the 
revolutionary wing. These attacked Bebel as a dictator 
in the pay of the Government. The party under his 
leadership was held back to mere political opportunism. 
“Tt could no longer be called the Socialist party; it was 
nothing but a party of political reform.” The position of 
the radicals toward the democratic programme adopted 
was in substance this: ‘‘ Why temporize with these petty 
legislative remedies when we set before ourselves a com- 
plete social revolution? Why agitate for an eight-hour 
day, or for free apothecaries, when what we really stand 
for is universal liberty and communal ownership? The 
oppressed masses ask for the bread of a new social order, 
and we give them the stone of parliamentary reform.” To 
which the moderate party replied: “If you talk to the 
average workingman of an ideal Socialist state, it will 
seem to his ears as far away a blessing as what the 
preacher tells him of heaven. What he wants is an im- 
mediate remedy for his personal distress. In the fore- 
ground of the movement, therefore, must be set such 
things as the most ignorant laborer can see to be for his 
own good. Give him shorter hours, free education, and a 
free Sunday; attach him thus to the party by immediate 
self-interest, and then by degrees indoctrinate him with 
the large philosophy of society which discloses to us our 


final goal.” 
@ 


The Convention, as we have heretofore reported, rejected 
by an overwhelming majority the programme of the extreme 
radicals. It was more conciliatory toward the extreme con- 
servatives. These, under the leadership of Von Vollmar, the 
Socialist aristocrat of Munich, urged that the party must first 
of all increase its numbers. It must capture the whole work- 
ing vote, and to do this it must have little to say of radical 
remedies from which the uninitiated shrink. The present 
leaders attempted to carry a vote of protest against these 
views, but it was defeated, and the conservatives were 
held in the ranks by this defeat of the center. ‘ Such,” 
says Professor Peabody, “was the general result of these 
prolonged proceedings. But, after all, the main impression 
made on at least one spectator—and, so far as I know, 
the only witness of the Congress not directly concerned 
with its affairs—was that of the pathetic isolation in which 
the working class in Germany, as in most countries, is placed. 
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The whole movement is either tabooed or unnoticed. Few 
newspapers had anything to say of the proceedings at 
Erfurt. Most good citizens spoke of the meeting with 
horror. No competent adviser has so much as tried to 
meet the workingmen on their own ground. When the 
German Socialists meet before elections, they publicly 
invite their opponents to debate the matter with them; 
but no one goes. Nota single statesman has the confi- 
dence of the workingmen, not a single economist has 
‘approached them with counsel. No Christian minister 
has been able to make his gospel seem to them a better 
message than the ‘ good news’ they hear of a coming social 
chaos. It has become a part of the creed of the working 
class that government, religion, and political economy are 
all alike their enemies. Every man’s hand seems against 
them, and they mass their forces against the whole body of 
respectable opinion. Such isolation is not only pathetic, 
itis a reproach to the scholars, statesmen, and clergy of 
any civilized land.” 
@ 


The cable dispatches from China the last two weeks 
have been at the same time meager, contradictory, and sen- 
sational. It is difficult, therefore, to form a clear idea of 
the situation. That there is a revolt against the present 
dynasty is certain; how extensive it may be is a matter of 
doubt. The Government at Pekin is naturally representing 
the movement as of little consequence. Chinese officials 
say that the rebels will not stand for a minute against the 
Imperial troops. Indeed, one report asserts that the rebels 
have already been defeated by General Nieh in the Kin- 
chow district, with a loss of over six hundred men, includ- 
ing their leader. But inasmuch as we have had in succes- 
sion positive assertions that two Chinese ships have been 
sunk by Italian men-of-war, that extended massacres of 
Christians have taken place all over the country, and, on 
the other hand, that the whole rebellion was merely the 
work of a handful of depredators under the lead of a des- 
perate bandit, and as these reports and many others have 
been immediately contradicted, it is difficult to know 
whether to accept this account of a decisive battle as genu- 
ine or not. Our readers may be reminded that the present 
or Manchu dynasty is of Tartar origin, has been in power 
for only two hundred and fifty years, and that the ruling 
race constitutes only about one-fortieth of the entire popu- 
lation. It is true that the Tartar invaders seized the throne 
with the aid of a disaffected part of the native Chinese pop- 
ulation, but the dynasty has never been received with real 
sympathy and respect by the greater part of the native 
race. Plotting against it and even open rebellion have 
been common enough, and in this the great Chinese secret 
societies have often taken part. The best account of these 
societies accessible to English readers is probably that 
given in a recent number of “ Harper’s Magazine,” and a 
reading of that article is of great value in understanding 
the present situation. Oddly enough, the insurrection now 
in existence has its center and origin in Manchuria, 
whence the present rulers came. Thisis explained by the 
fact that this country was practically deserted by the in- 
vaders when they seized the Empire, and has since been 
densely settled by native Chinese of a warlike and lawless 
disposition. The attacks on the mission stations at Ichang 
and elsewhere the past year are regarded by the best in- 
formed students of Chinese affairs as symptoms of the gen- 
erally disaffected condition of the population rather than 
as indications of a special anti-foreign rancor. Doubtless 
the political plotters have used the native hatred of for- 
eigners as an instrument for stirring up rebellion. 
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An interesting light is thrown on the European situa- 
tion by the history of the recent Russian loan. It is 
almost two months since the offer of a new loan of $100,- 
000,000 was made in Paris without any adequate response. 
The public took less than half of the loan, and the balance 
fell on the shoulders of a group of Parisian bankers who 
had guaranteed its success and were compelled to assume 
the balance for which the public failed to subscribe. This 
was the fact with regard to the transaction, although at 
the time the newspaper reports declared that the loan had 
met with unprecedented success. The load of sixty 
million dollars could not be carried by the bankers with- 
out the knowledge of the public, for in order to raise the 
necessary funds the bankers were compelled to sell their 
securities in great numbers in the market. This produced 
a depressed feeling, which was taken advantage of by the 
bear interests both in Europe and in this country, and 
there was something very like a panic in European markets 
in consequence. The intimate relation of finance and 
diplomacy and the intricacy of the European situation 
were well brought out by the uneasiness which the finan- 
cial situation aroused in diplomatic circles. There was a 
general feeling that if Russia could not get money she would 
be exasperated to the point of war. The situation became 
serious enough to compel the informal interference of the 
various Cabinets. Under this pressure the bear campaign 
was brought to a close, there was a sudden recovery of 
prices, and a “ better feeling ” followed the incipient panic. 


The short crop last year brought the farmers of this 
country more money than the great crop of the year pre- 
ceding. The amount of corn produced fell off one-third, but 
the price rose from 28 cents a bushel to 51 cents, and the 
farmers’ receipts increased from $600,000,000 to $750,- 
000,000. The production of oats likewise fell off one- 
third, but the price rose from 23 cents a bushel to 42 
cents, and the farmers’ receipts increased from $170,000,- 
000 to $220,000,000. The production of wheat fell off 
one-fifth, but its price increased from 70 cents a bushel to 
84 cents, and the farmers’ receipts were, as before, approxi- 
mately $340,000,000, From last year’s results some 
pessimists urged that the farmers in their own interests 
ought to combine to restrict production, and enrich them- 
selves by the high prices which a short crop enabled them 
to get from consumers. This year’s returns, however, 
show that it is fortunate for the farmers, as well as for the 
country and the world, that this immoral policy could not 
be adopted. This year’s crop is greater even than that of 
two years ago, yet the prices are about the same as last 
year. A careful summary published in the “Evening 
Post ” indicates that, upon the average, the price of the 
three principal cereals will be five cents a bushel higher 
than last year, in which case the receipts of farmers will 
be increased from $1,300,000,000 to $1,700,000,000. Upon 
the most moderate estimate, our farmers will receive 
for these three crops $300,000,000 more than last year, 
and $500,000,000 more than in 1889. Itis the North- 
west which chiefly profits by this increase, the two States 
of Kansas and Iowa receiving one-fourth of the whole; 
the Southern States do not share at all in the gain. These 
are chiefly dependent upon the cotton crop, and this year 
the yield is a little less than usual and the prices also less. 


The launching on Wednesday of last week of the armed 
cruiser to be called the New York is the most notable 
step so far taken in the remodeling of the United States 
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navy authorized by the Act of 1887, and carried on with 
vigor under this and the preceding Administration. 
The New York will be by far the most formidable engine 
of naval warfare in the possession of our Government. 
Both for offensive and defensive purposes it will stand at 
the head of the fleet to which belong the Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, of the “ White Squadron,” all 
already completed, and the first armed cruiser, properly so 
called, the Maine, now rapidly being fitted and furnished 
with armor. The vessel which was launched last week 
will cost nearly $3,000,000, exclusive of its armament ; its 
keel was laid about fourteen months ago; it will be ready 
for delivery to the United States in about a year from the 
present time. By the requirements of the contract under 
which it is built, the New York is, in every point, of domes- 
tic manufacture—hull, machinery, engines, and boilers all 
being made in this country. The contract requirement as 
to speed calls for an average rate of twenty knots an hour, 
which must be maintained continuously for at least four 
hours; the average speed will be eighteen knots. In 
dimensions the ship will be the largest United States war- 
vessel afloat ; its length on the load-water line is 380 feet, 
its breadth of beam is 64 feet, its draught is a little over 
23 feet, and its displacement is over 8,150 tons. When 
completed it will be armed with six eight-inch and twelve 
four-inch breech-loading rifle guns, besides minor batteries 
containing twelve or more guns. The great point of superi- 
ority which this vessel will possess over the Maine will be 
that the new cruiser is built on such large lines that it can 
carry coal enough to supply it for a long cruise. It is 
believed that the New York will have what is technically 
called a cruise-radius of about thirteen thousand miles at 
the speed of ten miles an hour, while the Maine at a 
similar rate of speed can go little over four thousand miles 
without finding her coal exhausted. The importance of 
this in naval warfare is enormous, and the weakness of 
many otherwise excellent ships in this matter has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. 


Dr. James F. Spaulding has created a temporary sensa- 
tion in Massachusetts by withdrawing from the Episcopal 
Church to become a Roman Catholic. He has been for 
twelve years rector of Christ Episcopal Church, Cambridge, 
having come into the Episcopal Church from Congrega- 
tionalism, hoping thus to find stronger safeguards against 
the inroads of the rationalistic spirit. He has not found 
what he wanted, and in further quest has gone into the 
Roman Catholic Church. His case appears to be much 
like that of Cardinal Newman, and his retreat from the 
Episcopal Church is a practical witness to the fact that the 
Episcopal Church is in his opinion essentially Protestant. 
For the fundamental difference between Romanism and 
Protestantism lies in the question whether the truth and 
grace of God are given, directly and immediately, to 
every man, according to his capacity to receive, and the 
Church is only an instrument for developing that capacity, 
and so helping the spiritual understanding; or whether 
the grace and truth of God are given through the Church 
as an appointed and established channel, and inure to 
the benefit of those who are not in the Church only 
indirectly and incidentally, as the light intended for the 
illumination of a room shines out through the window and 
gives cheer to the passer-by. The first is Protestant, 
the second is essentially Roman doctrine, and sooner or 
later those who hold the latter faith will, if they are logi- 
cal, follow Cardinal Newman into the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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We called attention last week to the notable action 
taken by the House of the Good Shepherd in Washington, 
a Roman Catholic institution, in electing Dr. William A. 
Bartlett as a member of its Board of Direction. At our 
request Dr. Bartlett gives in this week’s Christian Union 
a view of the Roman Catholic Church which we commend 
to the consideration of our readers. The facts which 
he reports make it very clear, we think, that the 
Roman Catholic Church, like every other organization, 
feels the effect of that progressive movement which we 
believe to be a distinctive characteristic of the kingdom of 
God, and that this Church is contributing to the moral and 
humanitarian work of our age. There are doubtless 
points, and important ones, of a practical nature, upon 
which Roman Catholics and Protestants differ, as, for 
example, the relation of the State and the Church respec- 
tively to popular education; but this is no reason why 
Catholics and Protestants should not co-operate in those 
great undertakings which concern humanity, and respect- 
ing which there is, or at least need be, no radical difference 
between them. We emphasize here Dr. Bartlett’s question 
and ask our readers to ponder on its significance : “ Why 
not let bygones be bygones, and go to work together for 
Christ Jesus? We agree on the standard moralities 
and charities, we agree in the essence of good government, 
on the fundamentals of Christianity.” 


The Christian Union has had so much to say in criti- 
cism of the tendency of city churches to follow the wealthy 
pewholders away from the crowded down-town wards that 
we are very glad of an opportunity to call attention to a 
halt in this up-town movement. We noted last week the 
resolution of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church to 
remain in its present location, and make such changes in 
its administration as would constitute it truly a “ people’s 
church,” and now we note a similar decision on the part 
of what is known as the Scotch Presbyterian Church in 
West Fourteenth Street, which by the upward movement 
of population has become a down-town church. 


The whole country will learn with very deep regret of the 
serious illness of General Armstrong, of the Hampton Insti- 
tute, who has been stricken down by paralysis, and is at this 
writing in Boston watched over tenderly by the members of 
his own family and his immediate friends, while a great and 
unnumbered host sympathetically hope for his restoration to 
health, if that be possible, but that he may be spared from 
the burden, which to his soul would be almost unbearable, 
of a lingering life of helplessness and inactivity. No more 
unselfish life, no nobler missionary service, has been seen 
in this nineteenth century than has been witnessed in the 
life and work of General Armstrong. 


8 


GENERAL News.—The ex-Emperor of Brazil, Dom 
Pedro II., died in Paris on Friday of last week, at the age 
of sixty-six. Dom Pedro was a man of active mind, 
highly educated, a friend of progress, and in many ways 
an ideal ruler; politically, however, he was not a skilled 
leader; his overthrow two years ago was carried out with- 
out a serious contest, and he submitted to the situation as 
the simplest way of keeping the country from civil war. 
The abolition of slavery, secured by a law passed in 1871, 
providing for doing away with it gradually, will remain the 
most important event of Dom Pedro’s reign. Complete 
reports of the earthquake disaster in Japan on October 28 
place the number of persons killed at 7,560, while it is 
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estimated that 10,000 people were injured, 89,630 build- 
ings wholly and 28,625 partly destroyed, rendering some 
440,000 people homeless. A man who was undoubtedly 
insane, but of whom nothing else seems to be definitely 
known, visited the office of Russell Sage in this city last 
Friday, demanded that the sum of $1,200,000 be given 
him, and, on refusal, exploded a dynamite bomb; he was 
himself instantly killed, a clerk in the office was also killed 
and two others were seriously injured, Mr. Sage and 
several other persons in the office escaping with slight 
cuts and burns. A commercial treaty has been agreed 
upon between Germany and Belgium. By a series of 
reckless acts four railway trains were piled into one wreck 
on the New England Railroad last Friday near East 
Thompson, Conn.; five men were killed and several in- 
jured., Mr. Cyrus W. Field has improved greatly in 
strength the last few days; his son, Edward M. Field, has 
been taken to an insane asylum; the financial loss to Mr. 
Cyrus Field by the failure of his son is now reported to be 
not as irreparable as was at first thought. A project for 
union between Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island is being agitated. 


& 
The New Orthodoxy 


Dr. Munger’s article on another page on “The London 
Council ” makes it clear that not only theology but ortho- 
doxy has changed in England. There is a new standard 
of faith. 

But if the new theology has parted from the old, it is 
only as, in every stage of evolution, to-day parts from 
to-morrow. The new theology is not a new Protestantism ; 
it is not a reaction from, but a development of, Puritan 
theology. It is nothing if not evolutionary ; and the evo- 
lutionist always recognizes the good of the past while 
pressing forward to a better future. We are the children 
of the Puritans, and proud of our lineage ; our theology is 
a child of Calvinism, and we are proud of its father. He 
must be strangely blind who does not see a glory in the 
history of the Calvinists in Geneva, the Huguenots in 
France, the Arminians in Holland, the Puritans and 
Wesleyans and Friends in England, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers in New England. He must be singularly préju- 
diced who does not willingly acknowledge with them their 
indebtedness for that glorious life to that yet more glori- 
ous faith which found imperfect expression in their 
imperfect creeds. If our new theology does not express 
the truth which those creeds expressed, and more, and 
nourish a life as worthy as those creeds nourished, it will 
die, and it will deserve to die. For creeds are to be meas- 
ured by the fruit they bear. 

With our fathers, we confess the common sinfulness and 
ruin of our race. We do not look upon sin as a mere 
unripeness, the crudity of youth, an incident of growth. 
The apple is not merely green; there is a worm at the 
root. We do not share in Theodore Parker’s gibes at sin 
and substitute therefor a confession of sins. We believe 
that sin is in the character, in the conscious and even the 
sub-conscious purpose, not merely in the outward deed. 
We believe in a deep, deep conviction of sin, and count 
no preaching of much value which has no tendency to 
convict of sin. But we believe that there is a better evi- 
dence thereof than in monastic retirement, imposed pen- 
ances, tears, struggles, anguish. Christ indicated the 
evidence he desired when he bade penitent Peter to feed 
his sheep and shepherd his lambs. He indicated it again 
when he told Paul to go into Damascus and learn what 
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he should do. He indicated it again when he bade the 
weeping penitent rise from her knees, dry her tears, and 
go, and sin no more. We do not expect that under the 
preaching of the new theology men will be thrown, as 
under the preaching of Jonathan Edwards, into convul- 
sions of despair. But we count a better evidence of con- 
viction of sin the practical obedience which followed the 
preaching of Finney, the temperance reform which -fol- 
lowed the preaching of Lyman Beecher, and the anti- 
slavery reform which was fostered by the preaching of 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

‘We believe, too, in the solidarity of the race, in a com- 
mon sinfulness and ruin. We do not, indeed, believe that 
we were in Adam as the oak is in the acorn; nor that 
we are responsible for his actions, as a nation for the 
action of its legally constituted representative; nor that 
sin is truly hereditary, so that the children’s teeth are set on 
edge because the fathers have eaten sour grapes. But the 
spiritual unity recognized in the spiritual consciousness of 
man we do believe in; yet a unity not less in virtue than in 
vice—yea! for redemption, not for destruction. If our 
cheeks mantle with shame because of the crimes, the 
greed, the passions, the degradation of our ancestry, our 
hearts no less glow with pride in their martyrdoms, their 
self-sacrifices, their achievements. If we were in Adam, 
we were no less in Christ; if the one represented us in the 
Garden, thé other no less in the Wilderness; if we fell in 
the first, we were raised in the second. In short, as there 
are in the race two tendencies commingling and contending, 
so in every individual ; the seventh chapter of Romans is 
the history of humanity, and the climax of human history 
is the prophetic song, “ Thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory.” 

We believe, with Augustine and Turretin and Calvin 
and Edwards, in the absolute sovereignty of God. This 
belief never more needed exposition than in this age and 
this country. We condemn the aphorism that the voice of 
the people is the voice of God, and count as practical atheism 
the democracy which in politics scoffs at a “higher law.” 
We believe that “there is One higher than the highest ;” 
we rejoice in the one hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm, in 
the first chapter of Ezekiel, in the eleventh chapter of 
Romans. But we desire to substitute the awe of love for 
the awe of fear; the awe that attracts for the awe that re- 
pels. For we believe in a Sovereign who is not self-cen- 
tered, who does nothing for his own glory, but all things 
for love and for service. We believe in the sovereignty 
of love; that “all’s law—all’s love.” We believe that the 
Almighty is indeed irresistible; yet not as the glacier, 
whose onward march into the valley nor house, nor tree, 
nor rock can halt or turn aside; but as the spring sun, 
whose light and warmth no ice or frost can resist, and which 
compels the reluctant earth, under a sweet compulsion, to 
give forth its best life. 

With our fathers, also, we recognize the divinity of Jesus 
Christ—divinity not in errand and ministry only, but in 
character and person. Our psychology of Christ differs alike 
from that of Lyman Beecher and of Channing, but our 
theology centers about Christ, and our life is drawn from 
him. The old orthodoxy and the old Unitarianism both 
assumed a great gulf between God and man. Orthodoxy 
endeavored to bridge it by its representation of Jesus 
Christ as both God and man _ mysteriously joined 
together ; Unitarianism, whether, with Dr. Channing, it 
regarded Christ as a super-angelic creature, or, with Theo- 
dore Parker, regarded him as a man, left that gulf 
unbridged and God unrepresented and unrevealed. We 
deny the postulate common to both orthodoxy and Uni- 
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tarianism. We believe that man is the offspring of God, 
and therefore possesses his nature. These two are in 
essence identical. They differ in quantity—as the infinite dif- 
fers from the finite; they differ in quality—as the pure dif- 
fers from the impure. But in essence these twain—God and 
man—are one. What is righteousness in God is righteous- 
ness in man; what is sin in man would be sin in God. 
A drop of water is a tiny thing, but it is in essence the 
same as the whole cloudy covering that enwraps the earth. 
Let some impurity come into it and pollute it ; still it is 
water—in essence the same as the cloud to which it 
belongs. Such is man—an impure drop, but in essential 
nature one with God. Let man be pure, and he will differ 
from God only as the finite from the infinite. The perfect 
man is God finite. Denying the postulate common to 
both Unitarianism and orthodoxy, we deny the denial of 
the one and the explanation of the other. We reject the 
ancient definition of Christ as God and man because it left 
us without a clear knowledge who God is or what manis. We 
believe that Jesus Christ is God zz man ; God interpreting 
himself to humanity in the terms of a perfect human expe- 
rience ; perfect man and perfect God, because no man can 
be perfect unless God be in him, and because God can be 
revealed to men only by entering into man. But we also 
believe that Jesus Christ is the door; that God entered 
into that one life that he might enter into all lives ; that 
the incarnation is continuous and progressive ; and that it 
will not be complete until Paul’s inspired prayer is 
answered and we are all filled with all the fullness of God. 

We do not make the cross of Christ of none effect. We 
exalt it. We do not account Christ’s Passion as an acci- 
dent, nor as a spectacular drama performed for popular 
effect. We believe that salvation is through suffering, and 
suffering for others’ sake is the highest life of love. God 
is truth, and therefore God in man must be a teacher of 
truth ; God is life, therefore Godin man must be an em- 
bodiment of a holy life ; God suffers for the sins and in 
the sorrows of his children, therefore God in man must be 
a suffering One. Suffering is the great curative ; suffering 
of the wrong-doer in disciplinary fires; suffering for the 
wrong-doer in the innocent for the guilty. We do not ask 
why Christ suffered, for we see clearly that love must always 
suffer for the sins and in the sufferings of its loved ones, 
and therefore love must always suffer until sin and suffer- 
ing are no more. 

We do not, then, repudiate the ancient creeds, but build 
upon them ; we do not seek to destroy them save as the 
blossom destroys the bud; we would leave them un- 
changed as witnesses and memorials of a life in which we 
were nurtured and from which we have grown up to bet- 
ter things. We believe in conviction of sin, but test it 
solely by works meet for repentance; in the solidarity of 
the race, but as designed to insure its redemption ; in ab- 
solute sovereignty, but of infinite love; in a Christ who is 
perfect God in a perfect man; in his Passion as the suf- 
fering love whose Passion week will not end till his chil- 
dren rise from their death made partakers of his nature. 


x) 
Getting Ready 


~ Even when great achievements are made, life consists 
mainly in preparation. These achievements become in turn 
the symbols of higher achievememts ; the physical hinting 
at the intellectual, and the intellectual pointing to the 
spiritual. No one stops at one point and remains sta- 
tionary. By his own motion, or by the motion of the 
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universe of which he is part, he is carried irresistibly 
onward. There is a great difference, however, between 
moving by one’s will and being carried along by the 
world to which one is attached. To be carried is really 
to remain stationary ; to move one’s self is to fulfill one’s 
life. No man ever knows the end toward which he is 
moving. He is certain of definite things in view, and he 
often secures them ; but these are not the things which he 
secures as the result of his effort. The man who sets out 
for money is quite apt, when he has secured the money, to 
find restlessness and discontent as part of his gain; while, 
on the other hand, he who sets out to accomplish an unself- 
ish purpose, not unfrequently finds material profit as a 
part of the reward of his venture. So far as the results of 
living are concerned, we move in entire ignorance. There 
is but one point where our knowledge is available, and 
that is in the matter of methods. All that a man can do 
in this world is to live honestly, faithfully, and loyally from 
day to day. What the immediate end will be neither he 
nor any one else knows. He only knows that the highest 
success crowns those who work in the highest spirit, and 
that the supremest failure confronts those who work in the 
worst spirit. No man knows what a day may bring forth in 
the way of opportunity, nor at what point the door may be 
thrown open which shall be the entrance into his great 
chance for life. ‘The only assurance that we are not miss- 
ing the one opportunity lies in making the most of every 
opportunity ; in treating every day as though it were the 
one eventful day of life; in trying every door as if it 
were the one entrance to the palace; in doing every piece 
of work as if upon our fidelity depended all our future 
lives. The man who-works in this spirit may safely leave 
the future to God. Whatever material success is worth 
having, he will command. Better than all, he will be sure 
of that greater success which is expressed in character, 
that “sublime health which values one moment as another, 
and makes us great in all conditions, and is the only defi- 
nition we possess of freedom and power.” 


3) 
A Few English Photographs 


The London “ Spectator,” which accuses the American 
people of a lack of humor, shows a lamentable lack of 
humor itself. It takes seriously Mr. Edward Wakefield’s 
extraordinary paper in the “Contemporary Review” for 
November, headed “The Brand of Cain.” We should 
think this article would “ surprise a majority of its read- 
ers ;” to most American readers parts of it at least will 
seem like a grim joke. Mr. Wakefield indicates, and 
the London “Spectator” apparently supposes, that most 
Americans go armed, and that it is about as safe to walk 
the streets of New York City as to go into an East Indian 
jungle or an African forest. We quote a few specimens 
from Mr. Wakefield. The italics‘are ours: 


“ A member of a well-known club in New York, who prided himself 
on his pedigree, wished another member to read a book on the sub- 
ject, and left it for him with the hall porter. Returning some days 
later, he found the gentleman had not taken the book, but had made 
some excuse, and left it with the hall porter as before. The man of 
ancient lineage was very wroth at this, and, meeting the other member 
at the club door, charged him with the slight. The other again 
excused himself, and ended by saying plainly that he was not inter- 
ested in the subject of the pedigree. This was an unbearable insult. 
The next moment a shot was fired, and the scorner of pedigrees only 
saved his life by running into the street and getting under a wagon. 

“The Americans consider that any man may rightly shoot another 
from whom he thinks himself in danger of a blow or any hurt, or even 
from whom he has had bad words. 
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“ Boys, and even women, quite commonly take the life of a fellow- 
creature in the United States. 

“ Innumerable shootings are the sequel of lawsuits; and if it seems 
that there has been any serious hardship in the decision of the court 
or the conduct of the case, public opinion takes a mild view of the 
assassination as a sort of compensating balance. This is unquestion- 
ably the reason of many suits being compromised. 

“It is very suggestive, when calling on a lawyer iz any American 
city, to observe the revolver in a pigeon-hole of his desk or some other 
situation, ready to his hand. But thousands of other business men 
take the same precaution. Revolvers are everywhere.” 


The “ Contemporary ” gives to its readers sixteen pages 
of such lurid description as this of American life, with most 
extraordinary interpretations of some well-known cases, 
including the New Orleans lynching, and the London 
“ Spectator” innocently believes it all. We beg leave to 
suggest to Mr. Wakefield one or two supplementary sug- 
gestions for his next report on the condition of civilization 
in this country. 

For instance : 

In all the modern mission Sunday-schools in America a shooting- 
gallery is attached, and prizes are given to the good boys who make 
the best shots. 

In the most modern kindergartens the babies are provided with 
toy pistols, and shooting-matches wind up the morning’s exercises. 

A new creed has arisen in the United States called the “New 
Theology.” The ministers of this creed, which is very rapidly increas- 
ing, are accustomed to take a six-shooter with them into the pulpit, 
and if any man insults the preacher by attempting to leave the church 
during the sermon, the preacher is pretty apt to bring him down. 


In all seriousness, it is doubtless true that there are 
sections in this country where little value is set on life; 
but in most of our great cities the well-behaved citizen is 
as safe asin London ; indeed, there are few localities left in 
which an unarmed man may not go, if he be sober and 
behaves himself, at any hour of the day or night in com- 
parative safety. In the great majority of homicides the 
murdered man has brought himself into the brawl by his 
own vice. Even on the frontier a considerable proportion 
of the cowboys no longer go armed. The London 
“‘ Spectator” may rest assured that the “ brand of Cain” 
is not written upon the average American brow, and that 
Mr. Edward Wakefield is not to be taken too seriously. 


3 
A New Sunday-School Lesson Course 


We have not hesitated to criticise the International 
Series of Sunday-School Lessons. It is a great advance 
on old methods or no-methods ; but the Committee have 
failed to recognize the truth that no advance is final—that 
every step is but a preparation for another. Under the sys- 
tem pursued in this course there is no systematic study of 
the Bible, either as history, literature, a body of ethics, or 
a body of doctrine; there is no provision for grading in 
the schools ; there is apparently a definite and determined 
disregard of the Church Year; and the deluge of “ helps,” 
which are an incident of the system, cultivates the study 
of commentaries—and not very scholarly ones—in place 
of the Bible. In many schools the Bible has disappeared ; 
the Lesson Paper has taken its place. 

These defects might have been remedied, partially if not 
coi.ipletely ; these frankly expressed and deeply felt criti- 
cisms might have been considered, and some attempt made 
to meet them. This has not been done. On the contrary, 
at the International Sunday-School Association held in 
Pittsburg in June, 1890, the Committee were definitely 
instructed to adhere to the old methods. We are, there- 
fore, glad that an alternative course has been provided 
from another qnarter. There need be no rivalry between 
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the two, except that generous rivalry which will be of ad- 
vantage to both. 

The new plan has been devised by the Rev. Erastus 
Blakeslee. It has the advantage of a “one man” plan, 
that of a clearly defined purpose and a consequent unity. 
The purpose is the study of the Bible—of the Ardz, 
not of Lesson Helps; a study of the Bible, not a use 
of selections from the Bible for hortatory purposes. The 
lessons are planned to cover a period of four years—one 
on the Life of Christ, based on a comparative study of the 
Four Gospels ; one on the History of the Christian Church, 
based on the Book of Acts and selections from the Epistles ; 
and two on the Old Testament. The whole course is in- 
tended to center about the character of Christ—his earthly 
life, his work and teaching as developed in the Apostolic 
Church, and the preparation for Him in Old Testament 
history. Each year’s course is to be pursued in four 
grades—Primary, Intermediate, Progressive, Advanced— 
and Lesson Papers are prepared by Mr. Blakeslee accord- 
ingly, the object of which is to give four different aspects 
of and four different treatments to each Scripture les- 
son. Thus, while the whole school will be studying the 
same theme, and general exercises at the close of school 
and a teachers’ meeting.in preparation for the school are 
made practicable, grades are so adjusted that scholars may 
pass from a simpler to a higher and more difficult study of 
the same theme. To so adjust the lessons as to secure 
this result is a difficult undertaking. Mr. Blakeslee seems 
to us to have accomplished this difficult task exceedingly 
well in the Lessons on the Life of Christ. He will 
encounter new and perhaps greater difficulties when he 
comes to the Old Testament. But his success thus far 
gives promise of continued success. 

There are some defects in Mr. Blakeslee’s plan, or at 
least some improvements seem to us possible. It would 
be better to spend two years than one in going over the 
life of Christ. It will be important to provide a special 
supplementary course of lessons in the Epistles, for Bible 
classes. In his reaction against the modern hortatory 
style of Sunday-school teaching—described in boys’ slang 
as “goody-goody” and “preachy ””—Mr. Blakeslee has 
gone to the other extreme. His Lesson Papers would 
be improved by some hints pointing out the practical and 
spiritual truths illustrated, and enforced by the Scripture 
selected for the week’s study. The development of char- 
acter, not the mere acquisition of information, is the 
prime object in view, and should ever be kept prominently 
in the mind of the teacher. But these deficiencies are not 
radical, and can be supplied, the latter deficiency by the 
teacher or the superintendent. On the contrary, the 
advantages are radical. A system of written questions 
and answers—questions to be written out and given to the 
class to be answered in writing during the week—is an 
admirable device for inciting to and facilitating some 
real study of the lesson by the pupils. The graded sys- 
tem is well conceived and well executed. And if the 
course on the Old Testament is as well laid out as the two 
courses on the New Testament, the whole faithfully 
pursued will give, what the present method does not give, 
a real study of the Bible, as history and literature, and a 
resultant knowledge of the Bible as the true text-book of 
religion. 

Mr. Blakeslee’s general plan, it should be added, has the 
approval of a number of eminent pastors, who have united 
with him in an organization known as The Union for 
Bible Study. Further and detailed information concerning 
his plan can be obtained by addressing him at his resi- 
dence, Spencer, Mass. 
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By the Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 


HE International Council is too great an event 

to be quickly forgotten. It was great in itself 

—as a meeting of the representatives of the 

Congregational Churches of the world. If noth- 

ing of moment had been said, the ingrafting, as 

it were, of the 700 churches of Sweden, the 1,300 

of Madagascar, and the 71 of Japan upon the original 

English and American stock is to be regarded as a “ great 

act of God.” What was sazd there will not be long remem- 

bered, but what was done by the mere act of coming to- 

gether from the ends of the earth and thus confessing one 

Lord and one Faith will have a vital and enduring influ- 
ence. 

The Council was not called to discuss theology, nor to 
make a doctrinal deliverance; nevertheless, theology was 
an ever-present theme, and was abundantly discussed in 
the sense that it was largely unfolded, and that theological 
beliefs and opinions were fully and clearly revealed. The 
delegates separated, pondering, not the social questions 
that had been discussed, nor the varying methods of ec- 
clesiastical administration in the two countries, but the 
theological revelations that were made. For all men who 
have to do with the kingdom of God know by a true in- 
stinct that theology underlies and determines service. No 
effort was made to secure a declaration of faith, unless a 
dramatic and unauthorized scene at the closing session be 
regarded as an exception; but the delegates separated 
with as thorough a knowledge of each other’s opinions as 
if they had discussed and adopted a creed. 

The most significant feature of the Council was the re- 
lation in which it put itself to Calvinism. This was inev- 
itable after the challenge thrown out by the opening ser- 
mon. Of this sermon I will say nothing except that it 
was vo? irenic, and that it was a defense of Calvinism and 
an attack upon modern Biblical criticism. But if it did 
not breathe a spirit of peace and unity over a set of men 
who, never having met before, and having come together 
for conference, presumably needed to be brought together 
under some inclusive truth, it served the far different but 
perhaps no less useful end of leading every delegate and 
every Congregationalist who read it to ask himself, Am 
I a Calvinist? No reference to the sermon was made in 
the Council for the simple reason that, so far as the Eng- 
lish delegates were concerned, there was no occasion to 
discuss it; they were of one mind; and if the American 
delegates approved, courtesy forbade any protest. The 
sermon had this great value: it brought out the fact 
that English Congregationalists have so far parted with 
Calvinism, as ‘indicated in the sermon, as to have no 
interest in it; and that Biblical criticism with them 
is so purely a matter of scientific investigation and com- 
mon sense that it is not to be preached up or down; to 
denounce it is to denounce reading and writing and gram- 
mar and history. But if the sermon was not discussed, it 
rendered the Council sensitive to every theological utter- 
ance, and served as a fine background for the papers of 
Professor Simon and Dr. Conder, who repudiated Calvin- 
ism as thoroughly as the sermon called for its revival. 
Professor Simon’s declarations were unmistakable and em- 
phatic: ‘“Scarcely is a passing reference now made to the 
divine sovereignty ; the divine decrees and predestination 
have been exorcised; election has been metamorphosed. 
In dealing with maz our starting-point is less and less dis- 
tinctly the Fall, inherited depravity, guilt, and moral in- 
ability ; instead we dwell on his filial relation to God, 
either by nature or in Christ, on the good that is to be 
found even in the worst, on his weakness, conflicts, sor- 
rows, misfortunes, and assert either his freedom or blame- 
lessness for the lack thereof. The relation of the atone- 
ment to God is chiefly one of revelation ; conversion has 
been well-nigh converted into decision for Christ, regener- 
ation into a process of spiritual culture. On the question 


of man’s future destiny we are in the main divided between 
universalism, the doctrine of life in Christ, the Larger Hope, 
and various phases of a noncommittal position—the sterner 
views of a generation ago seem to have well-nigh disap- 
peared.” He regards these changes as amounting to “a 
revolution,” and interprets them as “a reaction against 
dogma.” He denies that “saving faith is the belief of 
saving truth,” and insists that “ nothing can generate and 
nourish Christian life but the personal action of the. per- 
sonal God, rendered possible through Christ’s work and 
through faith in Christ ”—views which he ascribes to Eng- 
lish Congregationalists. 

Dr. Conder spoke much in the same way. [le said the 
Old Theology had disappeared: “‘ Moderate Calvinism is 
no longer to be found in British Congregationalism. We 
have lost orthodoxy, but have gained Christ. The old 
theology did not perish under the assault of a rival system ; 
it did not quail before a logic more rigorous than its own. 
It expired because an atmosphere had been created in 
which it could not breathe.” 

Such words as these, coming from able and leading men 
chosen to speak upon this subject, fully and fairly indicate 
the theological position of English Congregationalists ; 
they have wholly broken with Calvinism as a doctrinal 
system, The position is, of course, in sharp contrast with 
our own, for, whatever our opinions may be, few have as 
yet discarded the name and form of Calvinism, For vari- 
ous reasons, or for no reason, we cling to a word and 
thing from which we have largely parted. Probably the 
overshadowing presence of Presbyterianism on one hand 
and the Unitarian movement on the other have served to 
make us timid in our utterances, and have induced us to 
claim an orthodoxy in name which we no longer hold in 
substance. For, assuredly, there are not many in New 
England who would subscribe to Calvinism when fairly 
interpreted. It is only when transformed into zea/, as it 
was by one of our delegates, or something else as remote, 
that it commands assent. Hence there is a certain lack 
of freedom and clearness of views observable here that is 
not seen in England. The difference is due to two sets 
of causes, operating in one way here, in another way there. 
Here we are terrorized by the huge shadow of Presbyteri- 
anism, which is organized Calvinism. A New England 
theologian never speaks without incurring an attack from 
Princeton, and the victory was always with Princeton, 
because it was logical in its Calvinism, while the New 
England man always insisted on some modifications of his 
own drawn from philosophy, or from common sense, which 
is not a recognized authority in theological controversy. 
The Unitarian movement, never having been rightly under- 
stood, made us timid. Instead of relaxing our orthodoxy 
—for such was its lesson—we intensified it and used a 
monition as a bugbear to frighten off all independent 
thinking. For half a century we have lived under the 
tyranny of names and epithets. It has hardly been neces- 
sary to try a minister for heresy; the accusation, well 
bruited by the denominational paper, was enough to kill 
and bury him theologically. There was one who was wise 
enough not to be tried and strong enough not to be killed 
—Horace Bushnell. Since he lived it has been somewhat 
easier for a man to speak his thought. 

In England all is different. Congregationalists there 
are also overshadowed by a great Church, but its theology 
is practical, broad, and mild in temper, and is interpreted 
by catholic-minded men, While antagonizing the dissent- 
ing bodies ecclesiastically, its influence over them has been 
to soften their harsh beliefs and to win them towards its own. 
In England, also, there is closer contact with the sources 
of thought and movement. It is still in Europe that 


philosophy and theology have their origin; there is the 
learning of the world; there scholars and thinkers live in 
close and thought-breeding contact. 


One of the chief 
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reasons why the theology of England is in advance of ours, 
or rather is more distinctly asserted, is because their 
social problems require it. Here our problems have not 
been so pressing ; we have not until recently seemed to 
think that the Church had much to do with society and 
its life, but only with the individual and his destiny. Our 
theology and our preaching have taken form and color 
from personal salvation, and not from social regeneration. 
The transfer of emphasis is one of the causes of the 
changes in theology. The preacher of the Council sermon 
has recently said that he heard little in England of the 
divinity of Christ, but much of his humanity. It is 
because in England they feel the need of a Christ who is 
human; because they have learned that religion is a 
matter of human living, and because society is crying out 
for a real redemption. When one has gained such a con- 
ception of Christianity and got to living under it, he 
ceases to take any interest in that he has left behind. 
Salvation as the removal of a condemnation imposed in 
consequence of sin in Adam, and effected by the expiatory 
sacrifice of Christ, who thus assumes guilt and works out a 
fund of righteousness to be appropriated by believing that 
all this is so—to such a theology as this one never returns 
who has once discarded it. 

This explains the attitude of the English delegates 
toward the outcropping of Calvinism seen in the Ameri- 
cans; they listened patiently but not sympathetically ; 
and if they had spoken they would have said, You are 
twenty years behind us. They have reached their position, 
not by controversy nor through the influence of strong 
leaders, but by the surer process of growth and develop- 
ment. They have kept pace with the world; they have 
breathed the air of the age; they have respected learning 
and science; they have listened to the great men of the 
century—Dr. Arnold, McLeod Campbell, Maurice, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Robertson, Stanley, Matthew Arnold—and, hav- 
ing come to their present phase of belief by so legitimate a 
process, they hold it with composure and strength. 

My object is not so much to defend this position as to 
describe it, and to point out its significance and its lesson 
to ourselves. 

In this revolution of belief our English brethren have 
lost their faith and yet they retain it; they have parted 
with Calvinism, and taken up a practical theology based 
on the Incarnation and having for its end a realization of 
the divine life in man as salvation for the individual and 
the true order of society. This is the achievement we are 
called to make—to pass from one form of the Faith to 
another without loss, or, if with some loss, for the sake of. 
greater gain. 

There is another lesson to be drawn from the Council— 
more necessary and even more plainly taught ; namely, a 
lesson in ‘olerance. There may be some hesitation in 
respect to theology ; there can be no question as to that 
which is greater than “faith and hope.” 

The greater, though not a disproportionate, part of our 
delegates were conservative in their theology—“ moderate 
Calvinists” they would call themselves, holding to the 
Old Theology, and with more or less vigor opposing the 
New—the opposition often reaching persecution. Minis- 
ters who hold to the New Theology often have found it 
difficult to secure or retain their pulpits because of asper- 
sions from their brethren ; they have been shut out from 
the deliberations of the denomination and treated as 
though they had no place in it. But it is unnecessary to 
describe a history that is fast drawing toa close—a process 
that should be hastened by the experience of the Council. 
Our delegates found themselves face to face with a set of 
men who five years ago could not have passed the ordeal 
of an installing council unchallenged. They found them- 
selves obliged to fellowship men holding opinions which 
for fifteen years they have claimed should not be tolerated 
in Congregational churches. In short, they found them- 
selves in the presence of New Theology—precisely such as 
they had left at home; and it was overwhelmingly in the 
majority, and, being in the majority, the question was not 
how they would treat z/, but how ¢¢ would treat them. But 
there was no need of question. ‘Tolerance is a part of 
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New Theology ; to withhold it would be as absurd as for a 
Calvinist to deny election. Our conservative delegates 
found themselves associated on terms of fellowship with a 
body of men who were their equals in every respect of 
learning and ability and piety, holding a clear and definite 
faith and abundantly able to give a reason for it, and as 
competent as themselves to declare what the faith of 
Congregationalism shall be, if a declaration were to be 
made. It is hardly possible that such fellowship should 
not bear fruits at home, and that the toleration rendered 
necessary there should not be freely accorded here. A 
Congregational minister is nothing if he is not logical ; 
let us hope that it will not fail our conservative delegates 
when there is so fine a field for its exercise. 

But something more than toleration will be gained. Vari- 
ation from the old standards here has been regarded as 
due to some special cause in each case; to some idiosyn- 
crasy of mind or temper, or to some special influence— 
local or personal. There has been a steady refusal to 
recognize the New Theology as a general movement. Such 
a view can no longer be held by those who have seen the 
Congregational churches of Great Britain. No candid 
mind can fail to see that the movement here and there has 
been one and the same; there and here it is a reaction 
against the Old Theology, induced bythe same causes and 
pointing to the same ends. It would seem impossible that 
this movement should be spread out so clearly as it was in 
the able papers of Professor Simon and Dr. Conder and 
Professor Stearns, and intimated no less clearly in the 
opening address by Dr. Dale, as embracing the working 
theology of the English delegates and the Gospel they 
preached by and lived by, without making a profound 
impression on the minds of the American delegates. If 
such an impression was made, it is not difficult to tell 
where it will lead. As pity is akin to love, so toleration is 
akin to acceptance. But if this is too much to look for 
at present, we may rejoice in the assurance that a spirit 
of tolerance will henceforth pervade the Congregational 
churches of our country. If not, the London Council 
will have stultified itself in its American delegates. 


<) 
Christians Working for Humanity 


Can Protestants and Roman Catholics Co-operate ? 
By the Rev. William Alvin Bartlett, D.D. 


Ought they so to work? Do they so work? Yes, 
unanimously to both questions. That settles many press- 
ing difficulties, if we do not flinch from the conclusion. 
The Protestant branch of Christendom, so called, does in 
fact so work. There can be no fair doubt of this. The 
creed variations, and the ecclesiastical differences, and the 
methods of worship, are so non-vital to Christian character 
that to-day the Protestant working forces are fairly in one 
army. 

The Episcopal regiment and the Baptist have insisted 
on keeping up one length of fence in the middle of the 
field as a kind of exclusive protest, but as the remainder 
of the obstruction is removed on both sides there is no 
practical restraint upon free intercourse, certainly none in 
the most important departments of Christian activity. 
The assemblies, under one name or another, which have 
convened in the city of Washington this fall have demon- 
strated that. Take off the label and you could not iden- 
tify the denominations in their great discussions on the 
pressing questions of the hour. 

The Protestant army is practically one. Are there 
indications that the other grand divisions of the Christian 
host are indifferent and isolated from fellowship? This is 
a day in which all branches of the Church are passing 
through a revival of revision. This is the recognized 
religious bacillus of the era. The wisest doctors seek to 
cure, not by extermination, but by guidance. The con- 
ventions which gather in these interests do not originate 
the difficulties. They are the results of a widespread 
demand. The revolution has gone beyond control before 
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the convention is called. It accepts the fact. The ques- 
tion of the convention is, how much and of what kind? 

In this universal travail, this groaning which is struggling 
for utterance, the Roman Church has not escaped. The 
loss of the Pope’s temporal power under the providence 
of Massini, Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Garibaldi, and Ga- 
vazzi, I believe will prove a blessing for which some clear- 
headed Pope will thank God in the near future, as the 
enormous grandeur of Christ’s proclamation, “ My king- 
dom is not of this world,” startles him. 

The Roman Catholic Church is putting itself en rapport 
with this nineteenth-century environment in Europe and 
the United States and elsewhere. The Pope’s encyclicals, 
though at first wavering, are now firm in recognition of the 
mighty socialistic upheaval—the significant labor problem. 
The sermon is becoming more prominent in worship, more 
of the vernacular is employed in the service, a preaching 
of Christ crucified pure and simple is more frequent. See 
in Italy the zealous Franciscan monk, Padre Agostino da 
Montefeltro, filling the great cathedrals by preaching the 
simple Gospel. Count Enrico di Campello, an Italian 
nobleman, but recently a canon in St. Peter’s, a stirring 
orator, is leader of the Roman Catholic reform movement. 

Literature is more free and full. The publication of the 
life of Christ in parts in Milan is conducted by Signor 
Boughi, and has an initial subscription list of 20,000. 

Sonzogno, a wealthy Italian, is printing the Martini 
Bible in leaflets, with illustrations and brief commentaries, 
with the consent of the Pope and under the encouragement 
of g0,000 subscribers. 

In a recent interview with our most excellent and states- 
manlike Minister to Italy, who is on a vacation visit home, he 
speaks hopefully and intelligently of the Italian problem. 

Read this from a current periodical, under the cap- 
tion “Our Shame :” “The last Council of Baltimore put 
a stigma on the liquor business for Catholics which cannot 
be removed. . . . The public opinion of the times is so 
much against it that the very children are ashamed of the 
father who keeps a grog-shop. His character counts for 
nothing in such a business. It would be forever a stain 
upon his good name.” It then quotes the names of the 
liquor-sellers on the present Board of New York Alder- 
men, twelve in number, and says: “They are Catholic 
almost to a man ; perhaps eight Catholics on the city’s leg- 
islative board, all liquor-sellers. They will do all in their 
power for the spread and continuance of liquor-selling. 
What is the Council of Baltimore to them ?” 

Is this a sectarian assault of some politician for party 
purposes? No, it is from the “ Roman Catholic Review.” 

Read this from an address before Roman Catholic 
theological students: “ History has not pages enough to 
record the absurdities committed by Christian priests and 
princes. This is God’s lesson to us. It is outlined in the 
history of every individual of his Church, from the savagery 
of St. Peter pulling his sword to chop off the servant’s ear 
down to the cruel shooting of Hugo Bassi. Why do Cath- 
olic writers seek to cover up the horrors of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the cruelties of an Inquisition which burned the 
flesh of human beings made in God’s likeness, or the self- 
sufficient wisdom which refused to recognize the truths 
discovered by Galileo? Even to-day in New York you 
wait in vain before Catholic altars for sermons commen- 
surate with the subject against corrupt city rule and the 
evils of unlimited drinking-saloons, although they are Cath- 
olics who are fully responsible for the existence of both 
these evils.” 

What is the use, after this, of reminding the Romanists of 
the “false popes” and “the contradictory infallibility ” 
and blazing persecutions of a past age? Wedo not care to 
face our past persecutions and holy murders like the burn- 
ing of Servetus. Why not let bygones be bygones, and go 
to work together for Christ Jesus? We agree on the stand- 
ard moralities and charities, we agree on the essentials of 
good government, on the fundamentals of Christianity. 
The intelligent men of both communions do. There are 
bigots and fanatics in most churches, that disgrace each 
by their ignorance and narrowness. 

Under such impressions I accepted the invitation to act 
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as director on the Board of the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, a Roman Catholic charity for reforming abandoned 
women. The question is, Ought Christians to work 
together for humanity? I have been just and honest in 
dealing with the Catholic question. I have fearlessly crit- 
icised when necessary, but always fairly. I believe they 
do reach a mass of citizens whom we could not. We have 
neither the men, means, nor machinery for ministering to 
their religious want. I respect the Cardinal resident in 
Baltimore as a patriot, scholar, and Christian, doing his 
best under his great responsibility. 

Let us purge our confessions and theological seminaries 
and pulpits from that rubbish of malignant controversy 
about “the great whore of Babylon,” “the beast of the ten 
horns,” and “the Pope as Antichrist,” and use that char- 
ity which is at once the evidence and the glory of Chris- 
tianity. Whatever Aas been, this is a new day. An open 
world, mostly heathen and pagan, can be successfully 
grappled with only by a united Christendom. 

That Church owns the future which can produce the 
most valuable practical results. The day of hocus-pocus 
is past. The Church which most self-sacrificingly deals 
with the poor and the degraded, makes the truest patriot 
and the most genuine lover of his fellows, by reasonable 
methods, will conform most nearly to Christ’s life and to 
the ideal saint of the New Testament, and will win the 
approving verdict of intelligent humanity and the bless- 
ing of Almighty God. 

This is an open field to-day in which Christians are to 
“provoke one another unto love and good works.” Give 
ancient history a rest. Surrender the reconciliation of 
“ sovereignty and free will” to the amiable crank who is 
experimenting on perpetual motion. Let the brother who 
must force religious thinking to one verbal expression and 
one form of worship, work his churn by his ancient 
treadmill process. Release the artificially bound and 
circumscribed hosts of God to the Christ-commanded 
duty of preaching the Gosfe/ to every creature, and living 
it in all communities. In this largest question of applied 
Christianity, which seeks co-operative union in the long 
divided Church militant—of the Greek Church and the 
fossil Churches of the Orient, and the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches—all lesser questions will settle them- 
selves, as the heartache kills the toothache, as_ the 
pleasures of the appetite are dwarfed by the joys of salva- 
tion, as sect success is swallowed up in the jubilee of a 
redeemed world. Who misses the light of the little stars 
when the sun comes? Let us have for once a good, 
square, working trial of the Christianity of Christ. 


Washington, D. C. 


Notes from the Sahara 


In Three Parts.—III. 
By Adela E. Orpen 


Ouargla was the goal of the Sid’s ambition—Ouargla, the 
most southern oasis occupied by the French. She trav- 
eled thither in company with a military caravan, taking a 
week to cover a hundred and ten miles. Soldiers travel 
slowly, and these soldiers traveled particularly slowly be- 
cause they were going to work at Ouargla and did not 
wish to arrive there tired. They were going to try to 
drain the place so as to make it habitable to their French 
masters, now they had got it. ’Tis a fever-stricken hole. 
A town built in a marsh, almost within the tropics—of 
course it is fever-stricken. Nothing but lizards and 
negroes can live there from April to October, so the men 
and the camels and the mules and the convicts and Arabs 
all journeyed to Ouargla, with their vast train of bag- 
gage-wagons full of spades, pickaxes, crowbars, shovels, 
and all kinds of tools, in order to drain the marsh. At 
first the Sid rode in a baggage-wagon, but as her head 
was like to come off with the jolting, she was accommodated 
with an ambulance-chair. ‘That was delightfully comfort- 
able. She sat on one side of the mule and a Zouave bal- 
anced her on the other, only they had to hang a bag of 
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stones on the Sid’s side to make the weight even. At 
night she had a little tent all to herself, and she greatly 
enjoyed the bustle of the camp—the noise and laughter 
and talking, the feeding, grooming, and cooking, the eat- 
ing and smoking, and, finally, all sounds growing less and 
less, until a wonderful stillness fell upon the camp and 
every one slept. Sometimes then the Sid would steal out 
and look at the moonlit desert. It was a wondrous sight. 
The silver mantle of the moon was thrown over the scene 
and hid all that was naked, all that was hideous, leaving 
visible only that which was beautiful. It was then the 
Sid understood in the fullest sense of the expression how 
the moon flooded the scene with its light and bathed it in 
a sea of glory. 

The Sid dined with the officers, who lived very well. 
There was no lack of food, and no lack of variety, for the 
baggage train carried many things besides mere tools. 
On the last day of their journey they ate the mechoric 
together; this is an Arab rite that bears a strange resem- 
blance to the Paschal Lamb. The mechoric is a sheep 
roasted whole, and it is served whole upon the stick on 
which it has been roasted, and is eaten with the fingers ; no 
knife or other implement must touch this sacrificial sheep. 
It is generally eaten on the last day of a journey by those 
who have traveled together, and is probably meant as a 
sign of friendship and good will. The mechoric was 
cooked in orthodox fashion, spitted upon a long pole, and 
was roasted over a fire of glowing coals made in a hole in 
the sand. By this time the Sid knew what those glowing 
coals were—namely, camel’s dung ; and here, too, was the 
resemblance to Bible times very strong, for mention is 
there made of “baking cakes with the dung of cows,” 
and, no doubt, many readers do not in the least under- 
stand what that means, and maybe are puzzled and per- 
turbed about it. Our manners and customs are so very 
different from those of Biblical times! We miss a great 
deal by not understanding them. It is only in Algeria 
and the East that one can see again those manners and 
customs just as they were three thousand years ago. 

After a stay of some days the Sid set her face north- 
ward, for she had still far to go and much to see before 
the sun got too hot. Hitherto she had ridden on horses 
or mules, but now she tried a camel. A camel is not a 
pleasant beast to ride. The mounting is a desperate 
undertaking in itself. Of course he is lying down, and 
when you get upon his back the process of rising begins. 
First he pitches you on your nose, then he bangs you 
down upon your back, shakes you nearly off to the right 
and then to the left, and when you imagine all is over with 
you and you must be on the ground disabled and dislo- 
cated, you discover it is only the camel starting on its 
journey. Nobody likes a camel. It is a useful beast, 
invaluable in the desert, yet nobody likes it. They are 
ill-tempered, they are forever scolding and whining; in 
fact, they remind one of some women who spoil all the 
other excellent traits of their character by a bad temper. 

On the journey from Ouargla to Souggourt the Sid 
reached the lowest depth of the absence of things, though 
she herself would never admit that it was misery or dis- 
comfort. Until on this journey she had always slept under 
cover, but now she slept under no cover but the blue vault 
of heaven and the shining stars thereof. I had warned 
her that she might meet with discomfort, but in my darkest 
auguries I had not foreseen sleeping on the ground. But 
even this came to pass also. And the Sid slept on the 
ground for many days with no extra covering but a water- 
proof cloak. She did not take cold; on the contrary, she 
never even had a returning twinge of rheumatism in her lame 
shoulder. It was reserved for the hot rooms and warm 
feather beds of Sweden to bring back that ailment in all 
its twinging sharpness. 

But the exhilaration of a new life and new sights began 
at last to lose a little of its first keen pleasure. She was 
glad to rest at El Oued for a fewdays. This is one of the 
many oases she visited, and one of the most curious. At 
El Oued the gardens are all dug out of the sand. Some 
of them are as much as forty-five feet deep, and they con- 
tain hundreds and thousands of palm trees. The sole in- 
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dustry of the entire population, including camels and 
donkeys, is directed toward one thing, and is summed up 
in one operation; namely, that of scraping out the sand 
and carrying it up from the gardens. All day long and 
all their life long the inhabitants do nothing else. One 
week’s neglect would render these wonderful gardens use- 
less, for the insidious sand is ever encroaching, and, more 
relentless even than the ocean around Holland, it invades 
from the air as well as from the land. The palm trees 
growing at the bottom of these sunk gardens and rearing 
their green crests high into the sunlight, when seen from 
afar present the singular appearance of being flat bunches 
of verdure lying on the sand. In some abandoned gar- 
dens the Sid observed the derelict palms still struggling 
valiantly for their lives buried up to the throat in sand, 
like some gallant swimmer in a wide sea. But, like 
the swimmer, the palms were doomed unless man came to 
give them a helping hand. Another long stretch of riding 
brought her across the frontier into the kingdom of Tunis. 
She had left the kindly French Government behind her, 
and must now trust to Tunisian courtesy, and that, too, 
without any letter from the Governor-General or any other 
magnate. At Touzer she found the United States Con- 
sul. 

‘What can I do for you?” he inquired, kindly. 

“ Let me rest a day,” replied the poor Sid, at last dead 
beat with her camel-riding by day and her sand-sleeping 
by night. 

“ Certainly,” he replied ; “ two or three days if you like, 
or as long as you like.” 

The Sid stayed some time there, and made great 
friends with the Consul’s wife. With whom does the Sid 
not make friends? The poor lady of the Consul was 
suffering from an acute and distressing disease—ennuz. 
She had literally nothing to do, and there was nothing at 
Touzer she could make for herself to do. What a terrible 
existence for a woman who perhaps had tastes and feelings 
that amid other surroundings would have been a source of 
satisfaction to herself and gratification to others ! 

Then the Sid departed and went out of Touzer eastward 
to Gabés. 

And as she rode she saw a faint blue line upon the 
horizon—a blue line that went ever broadening and 
broadening until the sparkling Mediterranean lay before 
her in the sunlight. She sniffed the cool, fresh breeze 
that blows always,so invigoratingly across salt water. She 
dismounted from her camel, shook the dust of the Desert 
from her shoes, and went on board the steamer bound for 
Malta. She had come out of the Sahara, and all that wild, 
free life, all those quaint experiences, all those fresh new 
sights, were but a memory. Life is only a memory as we 
walk downward through the vista of years, but the mem- 
ory of that ride through the Sahara will be as a streak of 
sunlight across her path, and will make life richer and 
better to the Sid. 


The Economy of Generosity 


It was a maxim of Lord Bacon that, when it was neces- 
sary to economize, it was better to look after petty savings 
than to descend to petty gettings. The loose cash that 
many persons throw away uselessly and worse would 
often form a basis of fortune and independence for life. 
These wasters are their own worst enemies, though gen- 
erally found among the ranks of those who rail at the 
injustice of “the world.” But if a man will not be his 
own friend, how can he expect that others will? Orderly 
men of moderate means have always something left in their 
pockets to help others; whereas your prodigal and care- 
less fellows who spend all never find an opportunity for 
helping anybody. It is poor economy, however, to be 
ascrub. Narrow-mindedness in living and in dealing is 
generally short-sighted, and leads to failure. The penny 
soul, it is said, never came to twopence. Generosity and 
liberality, like honesty, prove the best policy after all.— 
From Samuel Smiles’s “ Self-Help.” 
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A Marine Painter 


W. F. Halsall 
By William Howe Downes 


It will readily be admitted that a man must be a good 
sailor as well as a good artist in order successfully to 
grapple with that most difficult of subjects, the sea; that 
he must love it and know it familiarly in all its aspects ; 
that he must, as the saying goes, have “summered ” and 
“wintered ” it. Naturally, no land-lubber could ever give 
us a Satisfactory picture of the 
real ocean, for is to him an 
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proud owners; this, with his natural taste for everything 
that smacked of the salt water, sufficed to fix the charac- 
ter of his future efforts. It was his manifest destiny to 
be a marine painter. The brief descriptions of a few of 
his pictures herewith reproduced will give a passable idea 
of the scope and quality of his later work. 

The most important, though perhaps not the most per- 
fect, of his pictures, thus far, is “The First Fight of Iron- 
clads” (that between the Monitor and the Merrimac), a 
large canvas which was bought by the Congress of the 
United States in 1886. At present it is hung in one of 
the corridors of the Senate wing of the Capitol, but its 








unknown world, a sealed book. 
Those tarry and unstable , 
things which the land-lubber 
calls indiscriminately ships 
are to him a snare and a de- 
lusion, and he wonders how 
the ablest of able seamen can 
have any stomach for such a 
nauseous and risky business. 

It is because William 
Formby Halsall, born and 
bred close to the sea, and be- 
longing to a seafaring race, 
followed the hard yet fasci- 
nating calling of the sailor for 
many years that he knows so 
thoroughly “all the ropes.” 
The art of navigation has no 
secrets for him; there is no 
phase of blue-water scenery 
which he has not often seen 
and studied, no variety of 
weather even in the inexhaust- 
ible repertory of the North 
Atlantic which he has not faced 
on deck in sunshine and storm. 
Kirkdale, in England, where he 
was born fifty years ago, is situ- 
ated near the mouth ofthe Mersey. From Formby the boy 
looked out at a glorious sea view. It was in this charming 
spot that the first ten years of Halsall’s life were spent, and 
it was there that his love of the ocean, the ruling passion 
of his life, was born and fostered. He went to sea when 
he was twelve, and followed the life of a sailor for seven 
years. His first voyage was as cabin-boy on the ship 
Ocean Rover, from Portsmouth for East Indian ports; 
subsequently he made voyages to Australia and to 
the African coast, as well as to various parts of Eu- 
rope; and at the age of sixteen he became second mate. 























“The First Fight of Ironclads” 


Just previous to the outbreak of the Civil War he had 
come to Boston, and had gone into business as a fresco 
painter; but he immediately enlisted in the navy, and 
served two years in the North Carolina blockading squad- 
ron. After that he resumed his work in Boston, painting 


signs, and studying o’ nights at the Lowell Institute—that 
school of design to which so many Boston boys owe their 
first and most valuable instruction in drawing. He began 
to paint portraits of yachts and of other vessels for the 











“A Yacht Race” 


ultimate place is understood to be the new Congressional 
Library. The picture is about twelve feet wide by six 
feet high. The subject presented unusual difficulties, not 
the least of which was the hopelessly ugly character of the 
two contestants. It is interesting to observe how ingen- 
iously the artist has disguised without extenuating the 
clumsiness and the stupidity of the two metal monsters by 
the tact with which he has draped them in the smoke of 
the battle. Great volumes of dark-brown smoke pour 
from the Merrimac’s funnels, and her massive sides are 
almost concealed by this and by the clouds of gunpowder- 
smoke eddying here and there. Although there are no 
human figures visible, the impression of life, of belliger- 
ency, and of strenuous action is strong. But the most sig- 
nificant thing about the picture is the epoch-making charac- 
ter of the conflict, which is emphasized by the helplessness 
of the old wooden frigate Minnesota, at the right in the 
middle distance, and the pathetic spectacle of the masts 
and spars of the sunken sloop of war Cumberland, still 
farther away. Sic transit gloria of the old battle-ships ; 
from that day forth warfare at sea was revolutionized for 
all time, and that fearful engine of destruction, the modern 
war-ship, sprang into being then and there. 

“The Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor ” is owned by the 
Pilgrim Society, and hangs in its hall at Plymouth. It 
represents the historic vessel lying at anchor during the 
winter of 1620-21, when the Pilgrims, not having yet 
established their settlement on shore, lived on board the 
ship. The rigging and a part of the hull are coated with 
ice, and fields of broken ice nearly fill the inner harbor. 
It is early morning, and though the sun is up, it has not 
yet emerged from behind the cold bluish green and gray 
fog-bank in the background. A small boat is just starting 
for the shore, and the oarsmen, as well as the pilot who 
stands up in the bows with a boat-hook in his hand to 
fend off the floating ice, wear capes and tall peaked hats. 
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The Mayflower, with her square sails set for the purpose 

. of drying them, her immensely high poop, her two great 
“cheeks” rising well above the main deck at each side of 
the bow, and her spinnaker, is a perfect type of the quaint 
naval architecture of the seventeenth century. As a his- 
torical document this work possesses much value, and tells 
its story remarkably well. 

The international yacht-race between the Volunteer 
and the Thistle afforded Mr. Halsall an excellent oppor- 
tunity for another spirited historical marine picture. The 
American sloop is seen from off her port bow as she crosses 
the line at the finish. Her forestaysail, jib, and balloon 
jib are thus seen almost in profile, the light falling on the 
outer side of these sails, whose graceful curved lines are 
relieved against the shaded swell of the mainsail and club 
topsail beyond. The spinnaker has been taken in, as the 
wind is on the sloop’s quarter, but the long boom has been 
topped up at an angle of about forty-five degrees only, and 
left to act as ballast on the weather side. All the tower- 
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He is at his best when he is off soundings and the wind 
is “ piping free.” The breath of the storm is to be heard 
and felt in his pictures—no ladies’ breeze, but a mighty 
Atlantic blast. The waves run in broken ridges, with pale 
green hollows, into which the pilot-boat slides like a toy 
ship. The forms of those billows no man has more deeply 
studied ; the fearful solitude and vast tossing waste of 
waters he describes with the pencil of a painter, the imag- 
inative power of an artist, and the affection of a sailor. 


%& 


Some Experiments in Popular 
Government 


By W. A. Platt 


The Swiss Republic has a form of government more like 
our own than any other in Europe. Nor does the likeness 
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“The Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor” 


ing expanse-of canvas is happily contrasted with a cold, 
cloudy sky. The artist’s pictures of this class of subjects 
—he has painted a great many of them—are not stereo- 
typed, for he constantly seeks a novel point of view, and 
reconciles skillfully the historical fact with artistic require- 
ments. 

“The Rescue,” owned by the Boston Art Club, is a 
large picture representing a vessel in distress off the shore 
of Cape Cod, near Highland Light. A crew from the life- 
Saving station has put out in a small boat and approaches 
the disabled craft. ‘“ Niagara” in winter is a view of the 
falls from the American shore. “The Dunes of Cape 


Cod,” “ The Outer Light,” “The Pilgrim Ship,” “On a 
Lee Shore,” “ The Derelict,” “‘ The Herring Fleet,” “ The 
Middle Watch,” “ A Breezy Day,” “ Cruising,” ‘ Chasing 
a Blockade-Runner in a Fog,” “ Rendezvous of the Fish- 
ermen,” “ Arrival of the Winthrop Colony”—these titles 
indicate sufficiently well the sort of subjects to which Mr. 
Halsall devotes his energies. 


consist in mere external form, like the resemblance between 
the United States of America and the Republic of Mexico ; 
it goes deeper. The Swiss Constitution, like our own, 
while it was put into formal shape bya convention of dele- 
gates met for that express purpose, is really the outcome 
of a movement centuries old—the codification of rules 
and practices already familiar through ages of self-govern- 
ment. In other words, the institutions of Switzerland and 
of the United States are the result of growth and not of 
manufacture. The genius of both peoples is practical. 
These things being so, it is of interest, and may be of 
real value, to compare the expedients that have been 
adopted in both countries for the solution of certain prob- 
lems that are sure, sooner or later, to confront every 
popular government. The older generation in this coun- 
try were taught to regard our own Constitution, and our 
own forms and appliances of government, as necessarily 
the best possible; the younger generation has been taught 
that some of our forms and appliances are inadequate, and 
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that even our Constitution has in some respects failed of 
its purpose ; and there is a disposition to propose purely 
theoretical remedies for the faults that have become 
apparent in our system as our Nation has grown older and 
larger and as problems are presented in our more complex 
state of civilization which were not thought of in the 
earlier and simpler days. But the same, or similar, prob- 
lems have confronted other and older nations, and it is 
surely the part of wisdom to take into consideration the 
methods of solution they have adopted, and especially 
those that have been tried by a people whose political 
training and institutions are so much like ours as are 
those of the Swiss. 

It would not be proper to speak of the Referendum as 
an experiment in Switzerland, for that is a device as old, 
in principle at any rate, as their government itself. In 
the olden time their legislature met simply as a conven- 
tion to formulate laws, which required to be submitted, for 
enactment, to the whole people, just as our constitutions 
are not enacted by the conventions that frame them, but 
by popular vote. As the cantons have grown, most of 
them have become too large for the town-meeting style of 
voting, and their legislators have now the power of enact- 
ment as well as of consultation and formulation. But the 
people have by no means surrendered to their representa- 
tives the whole law-making power. On petition of a cer- 
tain number of citizens—generally five or six thousand— 
any law whatever that has been enacted by the cantonal 
legislature must be submitted to the popular vote. Even 
in federal affairs this principle has been applied, and on 
petition of thirty thousand voters, or of eight cantons, any 
federal law must be submitted to a vote of the whole con- 
federation. During the past year the scope of the refer- 
endum has been extended in both cantonal and national 
affairs. The proper number of petitioners have now the 
right to formulate any law they choose and have it sub- 
mitted through the legislature to popular suffrage. The 
recent political tendency of the Swiss is toward a still 
more democratic government, delegating to their represent- 
atives as few powers as possible and referring everything 
of importance directly to the people. 

If the referendum is not altogether an experiment in 
Switzerland, there are two political devices now in process 
of trial that are new—proportional representation and 
compulsory voting. Majority rule is probably the only 
way of carrying on a popular government ; but the rule of 
the majority, when the minority is totally unrepresented, 
is likely, or perhaps one may say is certain, to develop into 
tyranny. Minorities have rights as well as majorities, and 
one of those rights would seem to be the right of represen- 
tation. Of the evils of absolute majority rule there is no 
better example anywhere than the government of New 
York City. The people who own the great bulk of the 
property and pay the largest part of the taxes are absolutely 
unrepresented in the city government, and almost entirely 
without representation in the State Legislature. Now, in 
the canton of Ticino, and more recently still in Neuchatel, 
the Swiss have given to the minority a representation in 
the legislature proportional, as nearly as may be, to the 
size of their vote ; and the plan seems likely to be adopted 
in other cantons. The principle is not a new one, but it 
has never been applied in public bodies in this country. 
There are various ways in which the result desired may be 
reached. In Ticino the candidates are voted for on a 
general ticket. If the majority has, for instance, five- 
eighths of the total vote, the representatives are divided in 
the proportion of five to three, those being declared elected 
on each side who have the largest number of votes on 
their own ticket. Another way of applying the idea is to 
restrict the elector to a certain proportion of the candi- 
dates to be voted for. But the application is a matter of 
detail. What is important is the adoption of the prin- 


ciple in Switzerland, and its possible adaptation, at least in 
municipal, and perhaps in State and National, affairs in this 
country. 

The canton of Neuchatel has also adopted a system of 
compulsory voting, being the first canton to apply the idea 
For a long time past, in some small 


on a large scale. 
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communes of the canton of Zurich, any non-voting citizen 
has been compelled to pay a small fine of less than a 
franc; but this has applied only to communal and not to 
cantonal elections. 

This plan has already been suggested in this country, 
especially since the last election, when one party alleges 
that emissaries of the other bribed voters to stay away 
from the polls; but as yet it has never been tried. At 
first sight, a law compelling men to vote looks like a con- 
fession of dangerous weakness in the body politic. When 
citizens have to be coerced into exercising the privilege of 
sovereignty—a privilege that should be regarded as the 
highest and most sacred in their possession as members 
of the community—it begins to look as if a sort of dry rot 
were pervading the State. It would be hard, too, to make 
such a law effective. The penalty generally proposed, 
that of disfranchisement for a term of years, might be re- 
garded by the too careless citizen as no penalty at all; and 
a fine like the Swiss, of only fifteen or twenty cents, would 
be ridiculously inadequate. It will be wise to wait and 
see how the plan works in our sister republic before we 
attempt to introduce it here. 

Most of our political thinking on the fundamentals of 
government was done for us a century ago; but new prob- 
lems are constantly arising that demand solution, and 
new devices must be tried to solve them. In the referen- 
dum, proportional representation, and compulsory voting, 
the Swiss Republic is now trying three methods that have 
not been used here, but that are meant to correct evils 
that exercise in this country an even more baneful power 
than they do in Switzerland. The success or failure of 
these experiments in popular government cannot help but 
be of interest to every American who has any higher con- 
ception of politics than as a fight for spoils. 

Still another experiment is soon be tried in Switzerland 
which indicates a centripetal rather than a centrifugal 
tendency—the State ownership and operation of railways. 
Other countries have tried this, notably Germany, where 
the railway system is notoriously bad, and the Australian 
colonies of England, where, according to Sir Charles Dilke, 
the plan seems to work well. There have been State rail- 
ways in this country, too—the State of Georgia owns one 
yet—and our Inter-State Commerce Act and our State 
Railway Commissions have gone a long way toward prac- 
tical control of railways by the Government. The National 
ownership and operation of railways, as well as their con- 
trol, is a question that is coming up for settlement in this 
country before long, and here, too, the experience of 
Switzerland, and of the Australian States also, may be of 
some value to us. 


City Sketches 


II.—The Evolution of a Vacant Lot 
By Elizabeth Elliot 


It has been our good fortune in crowded New York to 
live for some years opposite a vacant half-square of ground. 
It afforded us not only plenty of those here most expen- 
sive luxuries, light, air, and sunshine, but an amount of 
varied and amusing entertainment which made an arm- 
chair in our second-story oriel window fully equal to a 
private box at a good variety show. The empty ground, 
with its grass and rocks, was to the boysin a thickly settled 
neighborhood a veritable happy hunting-ground, and they 
industriously availed themselves of their opportunity. No 
weather was too hot, too cold, or too rainy for some form 
of outdoor amusement, and before and after school hours, 
and all through the long summer days, the scene of varied 
and teeming activity always made me think of Palmer 
Cox’s pictures of the swarming and effervescent brownies. 

I have seen a poor, battered tramp lie close to one of the 
rocks all one long autumn Sunday, in spite of numerous 
suggestions from the charitable in the neighborhood, with 
a soaking rain pouring on him. Sunday was rather a 
quiet day on the lot, but the attraction of the drunke 
man was too great to be resisted, and successive boys 
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their Sunday clothes, with umbrellas over their heads—a 
most unaccustomed effeminacy—would cautiously emerge 
from neighboring houses, until a paling of short legs sur- 
mounted by large umbrellas had been formed around the 
prostrate form. At the sound of a feminine call from 
some adjacent window the umbrellas would hastily scatter, 
but soon be succeeded by another set. 

But on week-days the boys held high carnival, with no 
one to say them nay. There were some little girls who 
played “ keeping house” in cozy corners among the rocks 
with dolls and dishes, and they also had games of croquet 
in one corner, and a species of tennis over a very dilapi- 
dated piece of mosquito-netting. But the boys disdained 
these tame amusements. The fiattest spot they could find 
was beaten to an arid waste by the running of many small 
feet, and the cheering for the hero who “ made his base ” 
or scored a home run was as enthusiastic as that given to 
the professionals from the “bleaching-boards.” When 
the Buffalo Bill fever was raging there were exciting times 
on the lot. Vivid representations of bucking horses and 
lassoing buffaloes were the favorite developments, and so 
popular was the latter diversion that I have even seen 
very small boys squat patiently down on the ground while 
the lasso was carefully adjusted over their shoulders. 

The rocks were admirably adapted to poise a see-saw on, 
and in the hollows, when it rained, tiny ponds formed in 
which adventurous spirits waded or poled themselves 
round on rafts, or even managed to skate when a sharp 
freeze came occasionally. In the same ponds some cows, 
who were brought to pasture on the well-worn grass, used 
to stand ankle-deep and endeavor to form Hart-like pic- 
tures of meditative comfort. But serene meditation was not 
in a congenial atmosphere on the lot, and the cows were 
very apt to be seen clumsily galloping off with the patter 
of small stones on their flanks. 

The changing year was marked by that mysterious suc- 
cession of sports by which every hoy in town is simultane- 
ously inspired in some occult way to do the same things. 
Mumble-the-peg, marbles, and kites succeeded each other; 
rending explosions and the groans of the wounded marked 
the Fourth of July; while new sleds and fierce snowball 
battles showed that Christmas had come. 

But, alas! with the opening spring the glory of the lot, 
for the boys at least, had departed. The surveyor appeared 
with his pegs and measuring-tapes. The Gibraltar-like 
impregnability of the rocks was attacked with steam drills. 
A great public institution was to fill the vacant ground, 
and excavation was begun on a grand scale. Before long 
the big lot was invaded by a new set of brownies, and, 
with its swarming workmen and elaborate mining im- 
plements, presented much the appearance of the diamond 
mines of Kimberley or the big placer mines on the Sacra- 
mento. When the operations first began upon the surface 
of this solid mass of rock, it looked about as hopeless as 
attacking Mont Blanc with a pickax, and a year seemed 
the least time in which the work could be accomplished. 

The conventional Italian brigand of time-honored stage 
tradition is invariably attired in well-fitting tights, a 
gorgeous sash containing a perfect armory of pistols and 
knives, and a highly decorated peaked hat, adorned with va- 
riegated ribbons. These gentlemen of the pickax, although 
not so spectacular, looked much more like the genuine 
article of banditti than their stage brethren. No two of 
them wore the same kind of trousers, and their assort- 
ment of battered and dilapidated hats was wildly varied, 
but to a man they united on red shirts, which are as dear 
to the heart of the Italian laborer as his “pink” to the 
British huntsman. These, as they glowed under the July 
sun, gave a lurid atmosphere to the scene, which was fur- 
ther enhanced by the language of the Irish overseer. This 
gentleman, who was differentiated in costume by a shirt 
which had once been white, had an ease and vigor of 
expression for which no salary could be too high, and 
a vocabulary which would have put a pirate to the blush. 
We have heard of the lion and the lamb lying down 
together, and it is not more unusual than for an Irishman 
to get along harmoniously with “thim Eye-talians.” This 
son of Erin was no exception to the rule. He stood upon 
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a promontory commanding the whole field, and in a loud, 
hoarse voice cursed and swore from seven in the morning 
until six in the evening, and, when the whistle blew for 
the meeting to be dismissed, had apparently an undimin- 
ished reserve stock of profanity left. He might as well 
have been quoting “ Lucile,” however, for all the effect 
his blasphemy had upon these unruffled brownies. While 
his fierce eye was upon them they plied their tools with 
fiery and dramatic energy, but the minute it was turned 
away the ardor abated, and they wielded the pickax or 
tended the steam drills, which, like giant mosquitoes, punc- 
tured the rocks with untiring industry, with languid uncon- 
cern, 

These guileless, red-shirted Tuscans apparently knew 
only one word of English. This they joyfully welcomed 
frequent occasions to use, and, when the drills ceased 
their monotonous champing to let a blast explode, the 
red shirts cheerfully dropped their tools and forsook 
the field with warning cries of “Fire! fire!” The 
whistle that announced noon had scarcely begun to 
pierce the air before every pickax stopped with a unanim- 
ity only to be equaled by the precision with which an 
entire operatic chorus all drink beer at the same instant 
out of empty pasteboard flagons. In the twinkling of an 
eye the brownies were seated on the ground in a cheerful 
row in the shade, the dinner-pails were opened, pipes ap- 
peared, and a very substantial bucket of beer circulated 
actively. The great engines smoldered and sizzled, inac- 
tive ; the mosquitoes rested from their labors; the elabo- 
rate system of pipes emitted only an occasional puff of 
steam; the derricks ceased to swing their giant arms, and 
for one brief hour the dwellers in the neighborhood wel- 
comed the silence that, “like a poultice, came to heal the 
blows of sound.” 

To the boys these operations were fraught with a thrill- 
ing interest. Although they could no longer actively par- 
ticipate in whatever went on on the ground, they could at 
least superintend the workmen, which they did faithfully 
and untiringly. As the big hole grew deeper it was more 
and more interesting to gaze into it, and every blast was 
watched with breathless attention. It was months before 
the great building was finished, and when it was the ground 
resumed something of its old appearance. The grand 
finale of the neighborhood boys’ pleasure on the lot oc- 
curred on the day when the little half-orphans—for whom 
the building was intended—marched in and took posses- 
sion. The lot, now a large court securely fenced in and 
smoothly asphalted, almost instantly rang with their shrieks 
of enjoyment of a playground all their own, and the outside 
boys could satisfy their frenzied curiosity only by prostrat 
ing themselves on their stomachs to peer through the crack 
under the gate. 

The teeming swarm of the new-comers, with their uni- 
formity of bare heads and blue garments, are an ever- 
varying study of perpetual motion, and remind us even 
more than their predecessors of the irrepressibly agile 
brownies. They, too, have express-wagons, kites, balls, 
roller-skates, and many other amusements, though they are 
denied the wild delights of the rocks and the pond. Inside, 
too, a row of little figures is often seen prone upon the 
earth as they gaze through the crack into the girls’ play- 
ground, which is beyond theirs. Passers-by often pause 
to listen curiously to the wild uproar going on behind the 
high board fence. Through the crack under the big gate 
the good-natured iceman puts pieces of ice—always a 
delightful luxury to boys—and eager little hands clutch 
wildly for the slippery prize. Sometimes it is too big to 
squeeze through, but there is almost always a friendly 
neighborhood brownie to run for a stone and break it into 
smaller pieces, which rapidly disappear through the crack. 
The adult mind cannot help marveling at the inexhaustible 
vitality of youth, which can play industriously and unin- 
terruptedly from early in the morning until bedtime, with 
brief intermissions for meals. Morning and evening the 
turmoil subsides for a time as the little brownies are gath- 
ered into the big hall of the building, and we hear their 
fresh young voices swell out in “ There is a Green Hill 
Far Away,” or “ Jerusalem the Golden.” 
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The Home 


Her Personal Choice 


“ Now that I have emerged from the kitchen, and taken 
my rightful place in the family,” was a sentence in a 
friend’s letter that fastened the attention. No description 
of the writer of that sentence is necessary. The sentence 
proves that she was first of all a well-trained, intelligent 
woman, capable of meeting an emergency, and yet using 
every care to avoid emergencies. The sentence seems 
worthy of being called a gospel to housekeepers. 

So many women fail utterly to understand what their 
rightful place in the home is! Many women—even intel- 
ligent women—seem to think their rightful place in the 
home is that of a sort of upper servant, whojhas a certain 
authority delegated to her because of her abilities in cer- 
tain directions. Every hour of their day is filled with some 
work or care that has to do only with the material 
things in the home. Yet these same women will 
quote with fervor, “Is not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment?” Has not the home a life to be 
nourished? Has not the ‘house a body more important 
than the raiment? And is it not possible to make the 
meat and raiment of so much consequence that the life 
and body of the home suffer for lack of spiritual suste- 
nance? 

How many mothers are unconscious martyrs! They 
sink their own personality so out of sight that the family 
—those who love them most—forget it. If any one 
remains at home, it is the mother. If any one goes with- 
out proper clothes, it is the mother. And these women, 
when too late, find that what they gave willingly is taken 
without leave and as a matter of course. They have 
preached a gospel of selfishness. Every mother should 
be the most important person in the home, and it is the 
mother who is able to command this without demanding it 
that retains until death the respectful and reverent love of 
her husband and children. Emergencies may make it 
necessary for her to descend to the kitchen, and if she is 
what she shouid be, she will know how to meet the emer- 
gencies there as tactfully and graciously as she does those 
of the parlor. The nursery or sewing-room may demand 
all her attention in emergencies, and a well-equipped 
mother will know how to’ meet them. But if the family 
life is what it should be, the mother’s rightful place will be 
in the center of the family life ; she will not be merely the 
head of departments. 


_ The Home End of Things 
By the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D. 


I wish to take up the subject suggested in the title of 
an article by Eleanor Kirk, in The Christian Union of 
November 5, and press it a little further. The article was 
entitled “The Home End of the Temperance Question.” 
I like that way of putting a greatly needed truth. For 
there is just this home end of a great many of our social 
problems. There is the home end of the Sabbath ques- 
tion, of the Sunday-school question, and of the question of 
the evening service. The problems of labor, crime, pov- 
erty, illiteracy, licentiousness, and gambling all have a 
home end to them that demands careful attention. The 
whole life and work of the Church has a home end that 
has been much overlooked. 

Of course this does not imply that there is no other end 
to our problems or sides of approach to them. Not at all. 
But I mean to say that any one who has learned to see 
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things “in the large ” will recognize a great truth of wide 
application in the need of taking that point of view of 
them which the writer of that article aptly termed the 
Home End. But if any one doubts the need of this, let him 
look into reform movements a little and find what their 
methods are. I think he will see that nearly all the work 
on them is done at the other end of the line of forces as 
the point of view and line of operations. Everybody is 
doing something that is good for the Home. Nobody is 
lacking in the feeling that the Home is a great institution, 
worthy of all the good that church, school, industry, law, 
reform—in a word, society—can do for it. There is no 
doubt on this point. For the Home is put upon the ban- 
ner of every cause. 

But how would it do for us to carry out the suggestion this 
writer has made about a home end of the temperance 
question until we find out where we are, and how much 
there is of this home end of nearly all subjects? How 
much has the home to do with making people temperate 
or intemperate, chaste or licentious, frugal and thrifty or 
wasteful and poor? What is its power to reinforce the 
church and the school in the work of education and moral 
training? What can the home, which needs the Sabbath, 
do on its part to support the Sabbath as an institution and 
create a demand for it in the interests of the home? 

Then, after looking at the home end of these questions, 
and of other problems that have a home end to them— 
and one may have to go far to find a question without 
such—let us try a little to get a real hold of it, both in 
thought and practice. For, if we only look at it and pass 
on, we shall not perform the part of the Good Samaritan. 
I wrote these last words without thought of their possible 
significance. For there are those who are ready to say 
that the home has fallen among thieves, who have robbed 
it, stripped it, and left it half naked. They will say that 
the church service, the Sunday-school, the social reform, 
have acted the part of robbers toward the home. There 
is some ground for the charge, but I do not wholly agree 
with those who make it. For these institutions have 
greatly benefited the home in many ways and to a consid- 
erable extent. My point is that they have not helped it 
half enough. We have, it is true, done all manner of 
things for the home. 

But here is the point of the charge: We have not done 
our work for the home in the best way. Our work has 
been for the home, and there we have stopped. The 
home has been made an object of our charitable aid 
through other institutions until, like other such objects, 
it has lost its self-respect and come to depend on them 
for support. We have not taken hold of the home end 
of things as we should, and brought the home down to its 
own work for itself, for the Church, and the school, and 
for the social reforms. We have forgot to call upon the 
home for its own contribution of service. In former years 
we tried to solve the problem of the tenement-house in 
the Sunday-school room and in the public charitable in- 
stitution. We have found that this will not do. For pov- 
erty can breed as fast as the Church can find room in this 
way for paupers. Half the work, to say the least, must 
be done in the tenement-house itself. In some way it 
must be made into a true home. But we cannot take our 
home-making into a huge factory and have the work done 
there, even though we take the Church itself for that pur- 
pose. The Church may inspire, instruct, and direct, but 
the real work is to be done in the homes of the people. 

The word needs to go forth, Get at the home end of every 
one of your social problems as well as at the other. Study 
that as carefully, bring to it as large resources of learning 
and scientific skill, and devote to it as much practical wisdom 
as it needs. Find out what is the place and office of the 
home in the great social order. Learn what it can do for 
religion, for education, for industrial prosperity, for tem- 
perance, for right thinking, for honest living and whole- 
some citizenship. The home has a vitality and power of its 
own, a peculiar hold upon the springs of human action which 
neither the Christian nor the social reformer has properly 
appreciated. Many an attack on the saloon, the gambling- 
den, and the brothel needs better support by closer atten- 
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tion to the homes that feed the enemy. It is always good 
generalship to cut off the supplies of the enemy ; sometimes 
it is the chief thing to do. 

It must be remembered that those things among us get 
most popular care that have great organizations or socie- 
ties which are devoted especially to their interests. It is 
in this way that missions, church extension, temperance, 
prison and Indian reform thrive. Secretaries, publications, 
conventions, moneys, and men and women are wholly 
given to their objects. But we have never had as yet 
a great Home missionary society, in the strict sense of the 
term. The Church has taken without leave the term 
Home, and used it for a noble purpose, it is true, but 
I think to a serious loss until in some way the mistake is 
corrected. She was compelled first to take up church 
extension, church building, and the development of the 
Sunday-school and young people’s societies. The home 
has been compelled to wait and take the crumbs that have 
fallen to it from these tables. The home, then, needs the 
unusual attention due after its comparative neglect. 

The religious and some secular newspapers are ahead 
of the Church in the attention they give to the home. But 
large numbers of church-going people never read a religious 
newspaper. ‘it is time for the pulpit to lead the Church to an 
active interest in the home. No subject will prove more 
interesting to the pews. None will touch more effectively the 
motives to Christian action. Thanksgiving and the other 
approaching festivals of the family are good times to 
preach on the subject. The single theme—the home end 
of the problems of the Church or of society—is a rich one. 
A series of effective sermons could be made out of it. The 
Church, too, may well devote itself to a study of the place 
to be made for the home in the Christian work of the 
year before us. 


A Transition 


A few years ago the legend might have been written of 
fashionable New York, ‘‘ Northward society takes its way,” 
but recent statistics prove: that Washington Square is 
again coming into favor as a place of residence for the 
people of wealth and culture. The “Social Register” 
for 1892 puts the center of fashionable society in New 
York at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, and says 
that the movement for the past year is to establish homes 
south of this point; the increase of population of families 
included in this Register—it is not kept by the recording 
angel, but by a commercial spirit who wishes to sell the 
book—below Fifty-ninth Street is about eight percent. 
It speaks well for the common sense of the millionaires, 
for the broad-front, solid-looking house below the forties 
offers opportunities for improvement and decoration that 
the narrow houses of later New York make impossible. 

A very bright man commenting on the houses of New 
York said: “I never can get over my surprise that the 
men of New York who count their incomes on five and six 
figures, and spend money so lavishly on entertaining, do 
not build houses that are adapted to the scale at which 
they entertain. There are houses where lavish dinners 
are given three and four times a week, where the bedrooms 
of members of the family must be used by the guests. 
This must interfere greatly with the comfort of the family. 
When you say ‘adieu’ to your hostess and host, you must 
begin a sort of post-mortem existence. If you pass them on 
your way out you must not see them, nor the other guests. 
It would be such an easy matter for these men to build 
houses with two entrances and arrange a part of their 
houses for the kind of entertainment they give most 
frequently. Some have ball-rooms, but balls and kindred 
entertainments are not the favorite form of entertainment 
with us. The end will be that we shall be driven to the 
caterers’ for places of shelter even for large private enter- 
tainments. It will save the women of the household a lot 
of wear and tear, but it will remove the charm of individu- 
ality. Our host will pay the bills, but he will rely on 
caterer, florist, and musician to furnish the entertainment 
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for his guests. We grow more public in our private life 
every year,” and he settled back with a look of discontent. 


a) 
A Suggestion for Mothers’ Meetings 


Dear Friend: 

Your letter just received, and I am such an enthusiast 
on the one subject of “ Mothers’ Meetings ” that I will 
give you this minute what is in my heart, and not wait to 
fix up my ideas in better form. I think the social element 
should enter largely into this line of work. If I were 
about to start a “ Mothers’ Meeting” I should hunt out a 
dozen of the poorest and most needy of mothers, go myself 
and invite them to a “ tea-drinking” at a certain time in 
my own home or in the church home, telling them that I 
wanted to talk over with them at that time a plan which I 
had been thinking about, and in which I must have their help. 
Then I would tell each of these women that they could 
have the privilege of inviting a friend to come with them 
to the “ tea-drinking”—-some mother who needed a little 
cheer put into her life. Then I would select several 
earnest Christian women, lively and sociable, whose duty 
and pleasure it should be to gain the love and confidence 
of these poor, sad women. After the ‘tea’ I should ask 
these mothers what they would think of starting a 
‘“‘ Mothers’ Meeting,” and take the names of all who would 
help me by being present every week. Before the meeting 
a short time spent in social conversation helps to brighten 
the sad faces. Always take the name and residence of 
every unknown visitor. 

I have a very strong feeling with regard to the way I 
think a mothers’ meeting should be conducted. First, 
I do not believe in opening with a long chapter in the 
Bible, but prefer a few verses telling us of the love and 
sympathy of Christ. Two short prayers are best. Some 
mothers’ meetings are killed by long prayers, and by 
prayers said in so low a tone that no one can hear a word. 
We cannot sing too much ; the women often show to us the 
state of mind by the hymns they ask us to sing. Some- 
times I ask the women to recite a verse from the Bible that 
has comforted them, and they often repeat some little 
verse they had learned in their childhood. One day in our 
meeting a poor young girl went upon her knees and 
repeated the prayer, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
She did not seem to know that in prayer there should be 
a fitness of words to our needs. 

I am sure a mother can be a greater blessing to her family 
by attending this mothers’ meeting once a week. She 
will go home brighter, less nervous, more patient. It 
seems to me the most important lesson for these mothers 
is, that their first duty to God is fulfilled by making the 
home attractive to the husband and children; a very 
humble home by bright light and cheerful welcome 
can be made the sweetest spot on earth. 

I have seen the big boys and girls who formerly went 
to the street corners or worse places to meet their com- 
panions find now a shelter and a rest for themselves 
and friends in their homes. Many mothers have learned 
in some way to provide a little parlor for their children and 
their friends; and we see pretty pictures, games upon the 
table, and perhaps some musical instrument where there 
was barrenness and disorder, and this change tells on the 
family life. 

The more frequently these mothers are brought together 
socially the more good will be done. I should advise a 
“tea”? meeting as often as once in two months, - 

Respectfully, S. D. B. 


% 


“I rejoice in the athletic culture of the present day, and yet 
I wish that it were more equally diffused ; for there is danger that 
it may in some cases be carried beyond the needs of a liberally 
educated man, and sometimes to a perilous extreme, while the 
excessive ardor of competition may tend to enlist in athletic 
sports comparatively few, and to make many who ought to 
engage in them idle and unproiited spectators.” 
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An Acknowledgment 


A few weeks ago—not more than three—an appeal was 
made in these columns for pictures, framed and unframed, 
to be distributed in the homes of some boys and girls 
who were connected with clubs in the tenem ent-house 
region of New York that were in charge of several young 
women. The response has astonished us. From the 
Gulf of Mexico to the St. Lawrence and even north of 
it, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the packages have 
come—long and short, oblong and square, flat and round. 
In boxes and papers the pictures have poured in. About 
five hundred of them are unframed, about twenty framed. 
Eighty-five were brought by a charming group of little 
girls, pupils at a private school in one of the towns in 
New Jersey. They were so interested in a description 
of the boys and girls to whom these pictures were going 
that I saw, in imagination, the hundreds of boys and girls, 
big and little, who had sent the pictures, standing in the 
editor’s room, and I wished you all to hear. 

Why do I tell you this? That you may know how warm, 
almost loving, the interest is of hundreds of people who, 
like you, have time, money, or beauty to give to those who 
cannot command these most desirable gifts. This world is 
so large that there is plenty of room and there are count- 
less opportunities for an interchange of brotherly feeling. 
At this season of the year our hearts are open to receive 
and tender to retain the expression of feeling from the 
brothers whom we have not seen. 

I sometimes look at my desk with a feeling of reverence 
because of the messages of loving kinship that have been 
received and opened while sitting before it. Thousands 
of dollars in checks and money have lain upon it, proofs 
that, though man’s inhumanity to man has made countless 
thousands mourn, man’s loving thought for man has made 
countless thousands happy, and these in the walks of 
life where the pressure of man has been to make his broth- 
er’s muscle and brain tell to his own profit. 

The message of good will to man is not confined to the 
holiday season. It may have a more popular, public ex- 
pression at this time, but all the year the messages come, 
until the danger is that the editor will forget that there is 
any indifference, any inhumanity, in the world. 

There are good fairies in the world still, but we call 
them Kindness, Friendship, Good-will, Love, and they are 
busy, they must be, to overcome Unkindness, Indifference, 
Contempt, and Disgust, their enemies. 

A short article appeared in these columns which told of 
a small boy who lived at the top of a tall tenement, 
who wanted a goat. A mother read it to her little boy, 
who insisted on her finding out if the boy in the story was 
a real live boy. He isa very much alive boy, though 
crippled. Christmas morning a canary-bird will come to 
him from a boy out in New Jersey, who insists on sharing 
his Christmas with the boy who has only just learned what 
Christmas means. 

Out West, while I am writing this article, a picture- 
frame is being made by a boy to fit an unframed picture 
of “ Christ Before the Doctors ” that a boy in the East Side 
of New York has kept a year. Just a sentence mentioning 
this fact, and a boy’s warm heart responded, and his skill- 
ful fingers went to work for the brother whom he has never 
seen. ‘Three pictures hang framed in the wards of a hos- 
pital where lame children are treated and cared for. The 
pictures a gift from an art publisher; the frames paid for 
by readers of The Christian Union who heard of this pub- 
lisher’s offer of the pictures if money could be secured to 
frame them. Hospitals have money for doctors, medi- 
cines, nurses, surgical instruments—the things to make 
people well—but not money for picture frames. So you 
have made it possible for scores of sick children to feast 
their eyes on a beautiful picture. In a house where hun- 
dreds of children go every week, two more pictures hang 
on the wall to make these rooms more attractive and ed- 
ucate these boys and girls to appreciate beautiful things. 
Seven dollars will be spent in framing, very simply, some 
beautiful small pictures that came for the tenement-house 
homes. They must be framed to preserve them, that they 
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may tell their story every day to the people who need all 
the beauty that can be brought into their lives to keep 
them from growing hard and resentful; they live so far 
from what is beautiful and lovable, right in this rich city 
of New York. 

Life is full of promise of good for all those who listen 
to the melody sung out from the heavens centuries ago, 
but the echo of which has grown louder and louder: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace and 


good will to man.” 


The Last Ball 
By Clara J. Denton 


There is going to be a most wonderful ball. 

Come, creatures of wings, be ye mighty or small, 
Where the sun is still shining so warm on the hill, 
Neath the poplars that flaunt their green dresses still. 


But yonder their brothers, the sad, stately oaks, 

All closely stand wrapped in their dark autumn cloaks. 
Then, come, hasten all to the hill-top away ; 

’Tis the last, yes, the last—we’ll be gay while we may. 


Last night the wind’s warning came wild and so drear: 

“ Beware of the frost-king! again he draws near.” 

Yes, friends of our frolics through long, sunny hours 

Have shrunk ’neath his breath, and lie low with the 
flowers. 


But a merry tryst still will we favored ones keep, 
Then shelter ourselves for the long winter’s sleep. 
Once more, then, O comrades, Mr. Cricket will play 
His very best tunes for us revelers gay. 


No murmurers now or repiners may come ; 

Those only are welcome who will merrily hum. 

For waiting is Spring down the frost-whitened way ; 
Soon with whistle and lilt will he rouse us to play. 


This, then, is our closing. Though soft breezes blow, 
’Tis but their beguiling ere falleth the snow. 

Once more we'll trip lightly, though summer is past ; 
Then haste to the revel, the gayest and last ! 
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Little Olive, the Heiress 


In Six Parts.—V. 
By A. G. Plympton 


Olive had brought with her from her old home in Bascom 
Street a large leather purse, which it now became her chief 
ambition to fill. When one considers that she had to sell 
many newspapers to earn a few cents, it is not surprising 
that in the week that had passed this had not been ac- 
complished. Still, when, as very often happened, it was 
turned upside down, there was quite a pile of coins on the 
table beneath it. 

This money was to be devoted to the purchase of a 
Christmas tree, a purpose of which Marmaduke and Jimmy 
Slade, to whom the secret had been confided, cordially 
approved. 

Marmaduke had instantly accepted Olive’s invitation to 
the Christmas dinner, but Jimmy declared that he would 
not come at all unless his sister who worked in the box 
factory was included in the invitation. 

Olive, feeling very glad that she had not yet given Han- 
nah the number of her guests, immediately invited the sister 
that did andjalso the sister that did not work in the box fac- 
tory ; but the latter, it seemed, was antinvalid confined to 
her bed, and only the elder Miss Slade would be able to 
be present. 

Jimmy himself was far from well. He seemed to grow 
thinner each day, and his cough was so bad that on very 
damp days he could not go out at all, and his earnings 
were hardly more than Olive’s. 

The little girl’s route was along the more quiet streets of 
the city, where she now had a regular class of customers. 
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Among these was a certain young lady to whom Olive had 
lost her heart. Every afternoon this young lady used to 
come tripping down the stone steps of a certain house with 
a charming smile for this odd little news-girl, and often the 
two held a friendly conversation on the sidewalk. 

Olive discovered that her yame was Miss Marion Went- 
worth, and the fine house where she lived was not her own 
home, but that she was a companion to the rich old lady 
that owned it. She took it into her little head that this 
rich old lady was not kind to pretty Miss Marion, and 
one day the old creature came to the window and scowled 
at them in such a cross and captious way as to confirm this 
suspicion. 

One afternoon, contrary to the usual custom, Olive met 
Miss Marion at some distance from the old lady’s house. 
She seemed to be anxiously awaiting her, and the little gir] 
was sure there were tears in her pretty brown eyes as she 
unfolded her newspaper, and, as if in search of something 
in particular, looked up and down the long columns. 

“Another disappointment,” she said, half aloud ; and as 
she folded her newspaper zain very sadly, her eyes fell 
upon Olive. 

“Why, are you still here, little one ?” she said, kindly. 

“Well,” explained Olive, “I didn’t like to go, you 
seemed to feel so badly. I do hope the old lady hasn’t 
been crosser than usual to-day.” 

Miss Marion laughed, then she sighed a little and said: 

‘“‘T hope I may never have to pass another day like this 
one; but there is no chance of ever getting away. I am 
looking for a position as governess; to have the care of a 
sweet little girl like you is what would please me best,” 
she concluded, with a kind glance at Olive. 

Perhaps you think it odd that Miss Marion should con- 
fide her troubles to a news-girl, but if you had been shut 
up with a cross old woman for your only companion for 
days and weeks, you might have been just as indiscreet, 
especially if the news-girl were looking at you with such a 
sympathetic little face as Olive’s. 

After this little episode Olive amused her guardian by 
a sudden interest in the newspapers, over which she daily 
spent a great deal of time. 

One day he laughingly asked whether she was inter- 
ested in politics or the state of the stock market. 

“Oh,” answered Olive, looking soberly at him over the 
top of the “ Morning Herald,” “I skip such things. I’m 
only reading the advertisements. I’m looking to see if 
any one wants a governess.” 

“Do you mean to apply for the position?” was the 
laughing inquiry. 

“Of course not! I am looking for a friend of mine— 
the loveliest young lady!” Olive hastened to explain. 
“ She lives now with a cross old lady who makes her cry, 
but she wishes to be a governess, and I am looking in the 
paper to see if somebody is not advertising for one. 
While she is waiting I wish she had some place to stay 
beside the cross old lady’s house.” 

Mr. Burbank easily guessed the thought in Olive’s mind, 
even before she added : 

‘Dovey, there are three vacant rooms upstairs.” 

“So there are !”’ she said. ‘“ We really might take some 
boarders. I don’t know but it would be a good plan. 
Were you thinking of that ?” 

“No, I am sure I would not like to keep a boarding- 
house,” said Olive, with the air of a person who had viewed 
the subject in every possible light. ‘ I heard two boarding- 
house keepers talking in the market one morning when | 
went there with Hannah, and they said it was the most 
aggravating business in the world.” 

“Then we will give up that idea,” said Mr. Burbank. 
“ After all, it might interfere with our researches.” 

“Oh, you mean our finding out how to have good 
times!” Olive could not help blushing to think how little 
effort she had made in this direction. The truth is, her 
head was so full of the Christmas tree for the button-girl 
and her other friends that she hardly ever thought of the 
old problem ; and yet all this while, without realizing it, 
she had been enjoying herself very much. 

Mr. Burbank knew very well that Olive would like to 
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put one of his three vacant rooms at the disposal of Miss 
Marion, but he liked to have his house to himself, and 
believed that the presence of a young lady would disturb 
him. 

As for Olive herself, although at first her advent into 
his home had certainly annoyed him, he had now become 
reconciled to it. The thought had even occurred to him 
that she had enlivened the sober old house, and that when 
she was at school and he came home from his office at 
night he would sorely miss the pretty face in the window 
that was now always watching for him. /retty face! 
Well, that was the very adjective that he used; and, indeed, 
the child was growing rounder and rosier each day. Her 
cheeks had a delicious pink tint, which the fresh air gave 
them ; her eyes were soft and happy, and she had the 
gentlest, prettiest smile imaginable. So that he was not 
so far wrong. 

Sometimes, as they sat by the fire, the little girl would 
tell him of sad incidents she had seen in the streets, of 
little children who suffered, with no one to help them, and 
Olive’s voice would seem to tremble with tears, which, 
although they never broke through, so appealed to M1. 
Burbank’s heart that he would say: 

“ Dear, dear, that’s very sad, indeed! Very sad! One 
should try and relieve such suffering.” And Olive would 
brighten up, thinking that help for these unfortunates was 
near; but, to her disappointment, so far nothing had ever 


come of it. 
% 
Condensed Milk 


By Dorothy Chester 


Do you know how condensed milk is made? If not, I 
can tell you, for I have just watched the whole process. 

First, early in the morning, while the stars were still 
twinkling in the cool sky, farmers came down the steep 
mountain roads from the scattered hill farms, driving care- 
fully in the dusk lest their great cans of fresh, warm milk 
should come to grief. Where each private or less-trodden 
road joins the main one, stands a platform as high as the 
wagon floor. There each farmer sets his cans and then 
drives home again. How long do you suppose a well- 
filled milk-can would stand undisturbed on the corner of 
your street? But here it is safe, while the birds twitter in 
the boughs above and the dawn reddens the eastern sky. 

The man whose turn it is to carry the milk for the 
neighborhood comes with a great wagon, collecting his 
load from the platforms, and then, through the morning 
beauty, drives down to the “condensery” in the city. 
This is a large brick building, as neat as the deck of a 
ship. The cans are quickly emptied and returned to the 
farmer, who turns his horses again toward the uplands, 
the cans jingling a gay tune. The full cans, you know, 
are very quiet and dignified. It is only the empty ones 
that dance about and clatter. I have heard that fact men- 
tioned to children—with a meaning ! 

And what of the milk? It is first put into deep pans 
and heated by steam nearly to the boiling point, which, 
like that of water, is212 degrees. Then itis poured into a 
great vat, and boiled by steam circulating underneath. 
Meanwhile it is sweetened from a sugar-bin on the floor 
above, by a pipe which allows the right proportion to es- 
cape and drop into the milk. The rule, I believe, is one 
part of sugar to nine of milk. 

Now, this boiling having driven off the gases of the 
milk and killed any mold-germs, it is ready for the last proc- 
ess, the real condensing, since the quantity and thickness 
have hardly changed up to this. 

By pipes it is carried to a great copper boiler, or vacuum- 
pan, with a capacity of many gallons. Steam pipes passing 
through it radiate heat. The boiler is round or oval, and 
by climbing a ladder we can look through a small glass 
window in its side. Such a pretty sight—the foaming 
whiteness, bubbling, seething, tossing, changing every 
moment. And let me tell you a queer thing. You know 
how easy it is to scald your mouth with hot milk? You 
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might put your hand into this as it boils, with no pain! 
For an air-pump has sucked all the air out of the boiler, 
making what is called a vacuum or “empty place” in 
which liquids boil at low temperature. The heat of the 
milk is now but roo degrees—only a little warmer than 
your blood. 

You are sorry when you must give up your place at the 
window to some one else. But the interest is not all inside. 
Each boiler lets a little of the milk escape into a glass tube, 
and fromits condition the attendant knowswhen the milk has 
been boiled or condensed to the right thickness, each quart 
of condensed representing four quarts of fresh milk. ‘That 
arrangement is almost equal to the coffee-pot, which, when 
the coffee boils, whistles for the cook to come and take it 
from the fire! 

Now the milk is ready for the cans, which have been 
made in another part of the building. 

You have heard how the Pheenician sailors braved the 
risks of the long voyage to England for the value of its tin ? 
Even to-day England and Wales yield the best metal, 
though there is hope that America may soon rival them. 
The shining sheets used in this factory are brought from 
the Welsh mountains. 

Each sheet is passed under a roller with keen knife-edges 
running all around it, a few inches apart. This cuts the 
tin into strips as wide as the height of the can and as long 
as its circumference. The next machine rolls it to the 
right shape, and the third holds it tightly around an iron 
arm while the attendant, with a little hand machine, solders 
the ends together. This work is all done by girls. The 
top and bottom of the can are cut from the sheets of tin by 
a machine called a die, which acts much like a large cooky- 
cutter. The circle for the bottom is whole; that for the 
top has a round opening an inch or more in diameter. 
These are set upon the side-piece, and the future can is 
given to a very complicated machine. This dusts the 
edges with hot resin, which is cleansing (for solder will not 
adhere to anything not perfectly clean), then drops each 
can onits side just where a chain belt, revolving above it, 
rolls it along a little track with grooves holding melted 
solder. In its journey the top and bottom are firmly 
fastened, the can soldering itself ! 

But of course some of these are imperfect, and there 
must be no opening where air can enter to spoil the milk. 
To test them, they are put over a “ vacuum-pump,” which 
sucks out the air. Then, if the outer air rushes in through 
any little hole, a dial shows the fact, and the can is re- 
jected. So perfect is the system that each girl’s work is 
known, and the one whose work was defective has it to do 
over again. 

The finished can is put under a pipe through which the 
condensed milk flows slowly. It is regulated by a girl, who 
must be accurate, as the flow must stop only at the instant 
when the can is full, since there must be room for no air 
inside. Near her is a table with plates revolved by ma- 
chinery. A girl sets the full cans on these plates, and very 
rapidly puts a small, round bit of tin into the hole left for it 
in the cover. These fit perfectly, and in the center of each 
is an air-hole, like a pin-prick. Another girl presses the 
point of a soldering-machine into the groove of joining as 
the revolving plates bring each can under her hand. This 
point is of copper, kept hot by a little box of compressed air 
and gas between point and handle to melt the solder. As this 
hot point is pressed against the seam in the cover, it heats 
the milk just below, which, expanding, pushes any little air- 
bubbles out through the tiny air-hole in the center. One 
touch of the soldering-iron on this, then, and the can is 
complete. 

The boxes in which cans are packed for the market are 
also made here. The wood is cut and shaped for top, 
bottom, and sides in some saw-mill far away in the woods. 
The fresh smell of the wood reminds one even in this clat- 
tering place of the green stillness under the great trees 
that are left. 

A very curious machine is fed with long nails, which it 
slides, points downward, into grooves as far apart as the 
nails must be in the finished box. Four nails reach the 
ends of their grooves at once, and drop through vertical 
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tubes till their points rest on the two pieces of wood, which 
a workman has placed in the right position. Then one blow 
of the machine drives the nails up to the head. One man, 
whose machine is gauged for the sides, makes those, and 
another puts the bottomon. The finished cans are packed 
in, the cover nailed and marked, and the milk is ready for 
market. 

The entire process has taken less than twenty-four 
hours. ‘The length of time that the milk can be kept is 
variously stated. One case is recorded in which it was 
found in good condition after five years and a half! But 
it is liable to thicken -if kept more than one year. Amer- 
ica exports each year an increasing quantity of con- 
densed milk. It is largely used by seamen and explorers, 
and in those countries where good cow’s milk cannot be 
obtained. 

And while condensed milk is a very poor substitute for 
rich yellow cream, it is indeed a blessing where good, 
fresh milk is unknown. If you doubt it, try a diet of 
goat’s milk—just for a short time—and see. 


%B 
Something that a Boy Can Make 


By Mary F. Harman 


An easy thing for a boy to make for mother, sister, or 
invalid friend is a writing-board, which is far better than 
a portfolio, and for an invalid’s use is invaluable, as the 
things are all held securely in place and in no danger of 
being overturned. 

A plain pine board twenty-three inches long by fifteen 
inches wide should be covered with dark felt cloth of any 
color desired. 

In the center of the board arrange a sheet of blotting- 
paper, held down by strips of the felt and gilt-headed 
nails. Pockets of felt to hold paper and envelopes may 
be put on to suit the taste, and places should also be made 
to hold pencils, penholders, a knife, etc. 

The leather inkstand may be attached by cutting sev- 
eral notches in the felt, and setting the bottle on the bare 
board. Then glue the notched pieces up on the leather 
of the bottle, and this will hold it firmly, and have a neat 
appearance at the same time. 

Make a pen-wiper, and glue to the left of the pad. 

These boards, fitted out with inkstand, pencils, etc., 
may be bought for $5; but, aside from the satisfaction, 
the expense of making one at home will be far less. 

A paper-holder made of the straw covering which is 
sewed around the rolls of Chinese matting is convenient 
and ornamental. 

Take a piece which is about twenty-seven inches square 
and tack the upper selvedge with gilt nails to a strip of 
pine wood—that which is used in window-shades will do. 

Turn up the lower selvedge to form a pocket nine inches 
deep, and tack the upper edge of this to another pine strip 
in the same way. 

Sew a piece of satin ribbon to the upper edge of the 
pocket at either end, and another at the corresponding 
place at the back, and tie together with a big bow. ° 

Three screw-eyes fastened in the wood at the top serve 
to hang it up by. The fringe which edges the matting at 
the sides is left on, and has a good effect. 

The nails should be put on at equal distances, and quite 
close; and if the points come through on the under side 
they must be filed off. 

Any handsome flower branch may be painted on, or 
only the word “ Papers” done in gold paint (in which case 
orange-colored ribbons should be used), or it may be left 
quite plain, as is the one in my own library. 


% 


“Strength of mind is in our own time constantly precluded 
or impaired by the fast life which we are tempted to lead, on 
the top of the tide of affairs, engrossed in whatever of novelty 
the passing moment may bring forth.” 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Concerning Worldliness'’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


And be not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and iccoptable, and perfect 
will of God.— Romans xil., 2. 

The word here rendered “world” is more accurately 
rendered “age.” It corresponds to that German word 
which is coming to be anglicized—Zeétgeis?, spirit of the 
time. Be not, says the Apostle, conformed to the sférit 
of the time: be transformed by the renewing of your minds. 
He does not tell men here, nor anywhere else, that they 
are not to do what the world does. This is a false deduc- 
tion from his exhortation. The fact that the world does 
something is no reason whatever why the Christian should 
not do it. And yet you will hear it said: The world 
dances, therefore the Christian must not dance ; the world 
plays cards, therefore the Christian must not play cards ; 
the world goes to the theater, therefore the Christian must 
not go to the theater. By a parity of reasoning, the world 
eats its breakfast, therefore the Christian must not eat his 
breakfast. The fact that the world does something is no 
reason why I should not do it. 

But it is no reason why I should. 

As a Christian I have nothing to do with the world’s 
methods. The spirit of the world is not the spirit into 
which I am to throw myself, so that it shall form and shape 
and direct me. I ama democrat. Not politically, if you 
please, but in the other broader sense. Every drop of 
blood, every thread of sinew, is democratic. But the fact 
that the age is a democratic age, that the Zeitgeist is a 
democratic Zeitgeist, is no reason why you or I should be 
democratic. If the kingdom of God rests, not on democ- 
racy, but on aristocracy, if the principle of that kingdom is 
that the Jest should rule, then you and I, as Christians liv- 
ing in a democratic country, ought to bind ourselves 
together against democracy, or the rule of man as man. 
And the fact that the Zeitgeist is democratic has nothing 
to do with us. We are not to do the things the world 
does because the world does them. 1 sometimes think there 
is nothing good men and women are more afraid of than 
being odd. What would have become of this world i€ 
Christ had been afraid to be odd? if Paul had been afraid 
to be odd? if Luther had been afraid to be odd? What 
becomes of the darkness if the torch is afraid to be odd? 
What becomes of the flavor of your soup if the salt is afraid 
to be odd? It is the function of a Christian to be odd. 
That is just what he is in the world for. If the salt hath 
lost its savor—that is, its oddness—wherewith shall it be 
salted ? 

Conformity to the world the Apostle condemns; and he 
tells us how we are to overcome conformity to the world. 
“Be not conformed to the spirit of your age; but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds.” Take ona 
new life, a new method, a new inspiration ; live according 
to a new principle. Then go into the world. Carry your- 
self according to the Christian principle, and do not be 
afraid because it brings you into collision with the Ze/r- 
geist. You will find Paul’s antithesis here frequently re- 
peated in the New Testament: “Set your affections not 
on things of the earth, but on things above.” “If a man 
love the world and the things that are in the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” “No man can serve two 
masters: either he will hold to the one and hate the other, 
or he will love the one and despise the other.” And yet 
this is what we are always trying to do. We are trying 
to be Christians without being odd. We are trying to be 
Christians and still conform to the Zeitgeist. Men try to 
do this by getting somebody else to be Christian for them. 
It was an old Roman Catholic notion that the saints, the 
priests, the monks, the nuns, did a work of supererogation. 
They were more pious than they needed to be. So they 

1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, Novem- 


ber 29, 1891. Reported for The Christian Union by Henry Winans, and revised 
by the author. 
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laid up a great reservoir which common folks could draw 
from. The doctrine of indulgences has not died out of 
the Protestant Church altogether. There are men in wor- 
shiping congregations—their minister is pious for them. 
There are parents that do not go to church, but their chil- 
dren go to Sunday-school—their children are pious for 
them. And there are a great many men that do not pre- 
tend to be religious—but their wives are religious for 
them. I will live in the world, but I will have a child, or 
a minister, or a wife, or a sister that is better, and their 
charity shall cover my multitude of sins. 

Sometimes they try this compromise by a division of 
time : I will live according to worldly standards through 
the week, and according to religious standards on Sunday. 
I will live according to worldly standards during business 
hours, and according to religious standards in the home 
hours. How many men there are that are two men at 
least! ruled by one set of principles in their office and by 
another set of principles in their home! How many men 
are there that would be willing to stand before the search- 
ing judgment-eyes of their wife in their own business 
offices? or before the searching judgment-eyes of their 
innocent children? There are stories told of hypnotized 
individuals who, after a certain sleep, wake up in a new 
life, and the old life is forgotten. Then they pass into 
another hypnotic s!eep, and the second life is forgotten 
and the first is renewed. There are a great many hypno- 
tized Christians in the Church. They are living a double 
life. 

Again, men undertake to reconcile these two opposites 
by doing what they call unreligious things for a religious 
purpose. They won’t dance—except at a charity ball. 
They won't go to the theater—but amateur theatricals for 
the benefit of a hospital are all right. A lottery in Lou- 
isiana is very bad, but a grab-bag in the church fair is all 
right. Now, I do not stop to discuss the question whether 
dancing, theater-going, or even the lottery is right or wrong ; 
but what is wrong cannot be made right by some good end 
which it is expected to accomplish. If dancing helps and 
promotes manhood by furnishing an innocent recreation, 
as for my part I think it sometimes does, then it is right 
to dance for social enjoyment; but if dancing does not, 
charity at the end of it will not help it. A ball is not one 
whit the better because the income of the ball is paid over 
to charity. A theater is not one whit the better because 
the curtain hangs in a Sunday-school room. And a lottery 
is worse that is consecrated to good than one that is given 
to the devil. Youcannot recruit the devil into the Lord’s 
ranks. 

Still again, men undertake to get rid of this antithesis 
by being worldly up to a certain point and then stopping: 
We will not attempt to carry our religious principles out 
absolutely. That is not practicable. Christianity is an 
excellent thing, but lies far off in the future. We will be 
as Christian as we can and succeed. We will not steal, 
nor lie, nor murder; but neither will we be righteous over- 
much ; for why should we destroy ourselves? 

Yet again, men undertake to obey this law, not by com- 
promise with the world, but by coming out of the world alto- 
gether; by prohibiting all living as the world lives ; by turning 
one’s back upon society, social amusements, social life. This 
was the way of Phariseeism ; but it was not Christ’s way. 
Christ came out of heaven into the world, and we do not 
follow Christ by going out of the world in order to go into 
heaven. Coming into the world, Christ went into society, 
and we do not follow Christ by going out of society 
because it is corrupt. It is not as corrupt in our day as it 
was in his. It is cowardice to turn one’s back upon the 
world, upon industry, upon society, upon life, in order that 
one may be religious. A man’s religion is good for nothing 
if he cannot take it with him into society, into business, 
into the court-room, into politics, making the light shine 
where now is darkness. 

So much negatively. What is worldliness? It is not 
doing what the world does, but it is doing what the world 
does because the world does it. What is unworldliness? 
It is not abstaining from some things which the world 
does, but it is the carrying into life a different principle, a 
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different impulse, a different purpose. 
first, a different standard. 
by a different motive. 
tially different life. 
separately. 

In the first place, the standard of the world is the 
democratic standard—the judgment of the majority. The 
world takes as its standard whatever is the public senti- 
ment of the world at that time and in that place. To con- 
form to the world is to conform, therefore, to a perpetually 
changing, an always evanescent standard. The world 
of the first century is different from the world of the nine- 
teenth century. The world of Charles II. is different from 
that of Puritan New England. The world of Rome is dif- 
ferent from that of St. Petersburg; that of St. Petersburg 
is different from that of Paris; that of Paris is different 
from that of London; that of London is different from 
that of New York. The world of Fifth Avenue is different 
from that of the East Side. The world has no other stand- 
ards than the public sentiment of the day or time. There 
is not a crime marked in the catalogue that the world has 
not approved. It has commended murder and called it 
dueling ; it has commended adultery and called it divorce ; 
it has commended theft and called it business enterprise ; 
it has commended wholesale robbery and wholesale rapine 
and called it honorable war; it has commended the rob- 
bing of the million and called it a patriarchal institution. 
Now, the Christian has nothing to do with what the major- 
ity think. He is not to ask what does New York, or 
St. Petersburg, or Paris, or the East Side, or Fifth Avenue, 
or what do people outside the walls or people inside the walls 
of the church, think. He has nothing whatever to do with 
what people think. Christianity has one absolute and 
undeviating standard—the same in the nineteenth century 
as it was in the first ; the same in St. Petersburg that it was 
in Rome; the same in Rome that it is in Paris; the same 
in Paris that it is in London; the same on Fifth Avenue 
that it is on the East Side; the same in the reign of 
Charles II. that it was in Puritan New England. For 
Christ is the standard of Christianity. You say to me, Do 
Christians, then, all have the same standard? No, they 
do not; because they are not Christians. That is just 
the point of the matter. Instead of taking the one stand- 
ard of Christ and squaring their life by that, they square 
it by the Zetfgeist, by the thought of the world in which 
they live. That is worldliness. It is not to dance, nor 
to play.cards, nor to go to the theater, nor to read 
fiction ; it is to measure one’s self by the current standard 
and conform to it. And what is unworldliness? It is to 
take that one permanent, enduring standard furnished by 
the life and spirit of Jesus Christ and square the life to 
that, wherever one lives, whatever one is doing. In 
Europe you travel in Holland with Dutch money; in 
France with French money; in Germany with German 
money ; in Italy with Italian money. The standard of 
the coinage varies with every State you go into. In the 
United States there is one standard of coinage. You 
may get some counterfeit money; you may have some 
light coin; but the standard of coinage is the same. 
The standard for the Christian is the same through- 
out all the years and in all places, and no man is liv- 
ing a Christian life who does not put that life of Christ 
in one side of the scale and his own life in the other, 
and weigh his life by that one perpetual and eternal 
standard. 

And, in the second place, as Christianity furnishes a 
different standard than the world, so it furnishes a differ- 
ent motive power than the world. The motive power of 
the world is self. The man’s self may be his animal self— 
he may seek his pleasure through appetite; or it may be 
an acquisitive self—he may seek his preferment through 
wealth ; or it may be an ambitious self—he may seek his 
joy in ambition; or it may even be a domestic self—he 
may seek his happiness in his own family: but he is self- 
centered. Now, the motive which Christ has brought into 
the world is the motive of love and service. The motive 
is different, as the standard is different. This is an age of 
worldliness, an age of luxury, of enervation ; but it is also 


It is recognizing, 
It is, secondly, being actuated 

And it is, thirdly, living an essen- 
Let us look at these propositions 
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an age of transcendent spirituality. Never before in the 
history of the world have there been so many men and 
women bound together by that love which is the bond 
of perfectness. This is the age that has produced the 
great missionary movements, the home and foreign mission- 
ary societies ; the age that has created the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the age which has produced the Young 
Men’s and the Young Women's Christian Associations, and 
the King’s Daughters, and the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Never before to-day were there so many 
men and so many women working to carry Christ into 
homes that are Christless. How is it possible for a 
woman in this nineteenth century, with the resplendent 
example of womanhood before us in Frances Willard and 
Florence Nightingale and Lady Somerset and Octavia 
Hill—how is it possible for any young woman with other 
examples of womankind as resplendent but not seen in 
public places nor through public prints—how is it possible 
for such an one to turn her back upon all this unselfish, 
magnificent, inspiring service for humanity, and go down 
into the temple of sensual pleasure to worship Venus? 
I cannot understand it. We naturalize not only German 
and Pole and Hungarian, we reach across the ages and 
invite to our coasts and naturalize the Greek and Roman 
gods; we naturalize Hercules, god of force, and Venus, 
goddess of sensuous beauty, and Bacchus, god of the wine- 
cup. We wonder that the Israelites, brought out of their 
bondage and gathered at the foot of Mount Sinai, should 
straightway forget the God that brought them out, forget 
the Moses that had gone up into the mountain-top, and 
should join in bacchanalian feastings and sensual worship 
of the golden calf. But in our own age there is also a 
Sinaitic mountain and a Sinaitic plain; a mountain-top up 
which the saints and heroes have climbed, inspired by the 
vision of God, where they are doing grand work for God 
and their fellow-men; and at the foot of those great 
mountains men and women that sit down to eat and 
rise up to play, and worship not even a golden calf, 
but a gilded one—and you can see through the gilding at 
that. 

In the third place, Christianity has a different standard 
from the world and a different motive, which also offers to 
every man who accepts it a different life. Man is built in 
stories. First is the physical man, the man of appetite. 
The appetites are good and right and God-given if a man 
knows howto control them. And above the appetites are the 
combative propensities. Every true man is a born fighter. 
Twenty-two young men gather on a rainy afternoon to a 
rough-and-tumble strife with one another, and forty thou- 
sand people sit in the rain with the umbrellas over their 
heads watching to see which will kick a ball over the 


goal. Queer, is it not? And yet, after all, it isa grand 
thing. It is right these young men should tussle, should 


develop their combative power, should learn how to fight. 
They will have to fight by and by in life. All life is a 
campaign. And it is a great thing to know how to fight 
bravely, honorably, fairly—how to win a victory ; aye, and 
a greater thing to know how with honor to suffer a defeat. 
And above combativeness are the industrial faculties. The 
love of money is a root of every kind of evil; but it is a 
root also of a great many kinds of good also. We should 
have no railroads spanning the continent, no farms feed- 
ing myriads at home and abroad, no mills musical with 
their ceaseless hum of industry, if there were no acquisitive- 
ness. The industrious instinct is a noble instinct. Peace 
hath her victories as well as war, and nobler and grander 
victories. Above the industrial faculties are the social 
faculties that bind us together in social friendships, unite 
us in families and in communities. But that is not the end. 
Above the industrial and the social is the true man—the 
man that can revere, honor, love, suffer, for truth and for 
righteousness. Now, if a man is training for athletics he 
will make his body subordinate to victory on the athletic 
field. Right! And if he isa wise man he will make his 
athletic contests subordinate to the physical and intellectual 
development which will make him successful in the indus- 
trial vocations of life. Right! If he is a wise man he will 
make his industry subordinate to his domestic life, and say, 
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I will not be so absorbed in my shop that I shall have no 
time for my wife and my home and my children. Right! 
Now, if appetite is subordinate to bodily strength, and 
bodily strength subordinate to successful industry, and 
successful industry subordinate to home—all are subor- 
dinate to faith and hope and love. Body and battles and 
industry and home, all should tend to make me a truer 
man, a truer child of God, nobler in reverence, nobler in 
faith, in conscience, in the martyr spirit. The saddest 
sight in life, I think, is to see a man spiritually dying: a 
young man who has started out in life with a great enthu- 
siasm and a great hope and a great courage and a great 
ideal, to see him going down step by step into the lower, 
the animal, the earthly nature ; or to see a young woman 
who has entered the church, declaring here before God and 
man that she renounces the dominion of the world over 
her, and consecrates her whole body and spirit to God’s 
service and the service of humanity, following the beckon- 
ing of a god of sensual beauty and vice, no better now 
than she was in old Greek days, going down step by step 
to be a mere figure for mantuamakers and milliners to 
dress, a mere glorification of a sensuous life. Oh, I wish 
that I could cry Halt! so that you could hear it. Two years 
ago my friend and I were taking a walk along England’s 
Atlantic coast. The birds were singing, the air was clear 
and invigorating, as we swung along our narrow path. 
Suddenly he halted. We had come to a path that had led 
us right to the edge of a precipice falling sheer two hun- 
dred feet to the rocks below. So men and women walk 
in life, and the path leads them to the precipice! God 
only knows what there is below. It is a worldly age, and 
it is a spiritual age. At the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico 
are two currents: one the great warm current that flows 
out from the Gulf of Mexico and carries the inspiring 
warmth all along our coast, and then, spreading out in a 
fan like form, bathes all the shore of Europe, and carries 
the fig and the olive and the grape wherever it goes; the 
other, the cold current flowing down from the Arctic Ocean 
into the Gulf of Mexico. So in life are two currents flow- 
ing in opposite directions—the cold and the warm. Which 
way is your life carrying you? Are you carrying in your 
mind and heart the arctic or the tropic zone—flowing 
with the love of God in your soul, to bless whatever life 
you touch ; or flowing with the cold, cold current of self- 
ishness, never to bless, unless here or hereafter the warm 
light that comes from the sun above transforms and 


renews your spirit ? 


The Resurrection’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the best-attested fact 
of history. All explanations, except the simple and natural 
one that he rose from the dead and ascended into heaven, 
dissolve one after the other in the clear light of calm, 
cogent, impartial examination. One after the other they 
have offered themselves, been tested, been cast away as 
worthless : the theory of deliberate imposture, that the dis- 
ciples hid the body and invented the fiction of a resurrec- 
tion ; the theory of suspended animation, that Jesus did not 
die, but was resuscitated after he was taken from the cross ; 
the theory of spiritual hallucination, that the eagerly expect- 
ant disciples created out of their hopes the substantial 
vision of a risen Lord; the theory of a myth, that little by 
little the spiritual confidence of the more exalted natures 
in the immortal influence of their Master was perverted in 
grosser minds into a belief in a material resurrection. 
These theories have been successively propounded by un- 
belief, and successively rejected even by unbelief itself. 
There is not one of them that can be called a living opinion 
to-day. There are but two: one that of the reverent skep- 
ticism which declares a resurrection impossible, but frankly 
confessés itself unable to account for the marvelous history 
that has proceeded from the tomb of a dead Christ; and 
that of Christian faith, which believes that Christ ‘‘ was 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 20, 1891.—John xxi., 1-14. 
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crucified, dead, and buried, he descended into hades, the 
third day he rose from the dead, he ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father; from 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 
This faith has won its victory through centuries of battle, 
over active opposition or inert doubt. It created a Church, 
gave to the world a new day of sacred rest, inspired human- 
ity with a new worship, changed the very features of its 
civilization. 

Who can conceive the utter desolation of the disciples 
when they took the body of their Lord from the cross and 
laid it in the tomb; felt the heart and knew that its last 
pulsation had gone; leaned over the face and realized 
that the last warm breath had been breathed ; saw the 
eyes glassy in death, and the lips dumb with death’s 
silencing? Who can conceive the delirium of joy as 
gradually the truth dawned upon them that he was risen 
from the dead? A truth broken gently, lest a too great 
surprise should be disastrous ; hinted at first in the stone 
rolled from the grave; then in the empty tomb; then 
in the orderly arrangement of the grave-clothes; then 
declared by shining angel messengers; then by Christ 
himself, but by Christ disguised—as the gardener, as the 
stranger chancing to meet disciples on the road, as a fish- 
erman upon the beach; at last with all disguise thrown 
off, and with the wounded hands and feet exhibited in 
demonstration of his personality. 


When the disciples had recovered from the shock of 
surprise, there came next, gradually dawning upon them, 
the new demonstration which the resurrection affords of 
the power of Christianity, and the new interpretation of 
what Christianity means. If the reader will turn over the 
pages of the Book of Acts he will see that in the earlier 
sermons of the Apostles little or no mention is made of the 
sacrificial character of Christ’s sufferings and death. The 
atonement is scarcely mentioned. Little is said either of 
Christ as a teacher or Christ as an example. These are 
the aspects of his life which fill our modern thought; but 
they lay all in the background at first, and the prominent 
truth was the truth of Christ’s resurrection : “ Whom God 
raised up, having loosed the pangs of death ;” “Whom 
God raised from the dead, whereof we are witnesses ;” 
“ Him God raised up the third day, and gave him to be 
manifest, not to all the people, but unto witnesses that 
were chosen before of God, even to us;” “ But God raised 
him from the dead, and he was seen for many days of 
them that came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem ;” 
“* Whereof he hath given assurance unto all men in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.” ‘This is the burden of 
the early apostolic teaching. 


If Christianity is, as many men seem to imagine it to 
be, a system of ethics, a new and better promulgation of 
Thou shalt and Thou shalt not; if Calvary is only a new 
Mount Sinai, from which issues a purer law, enforced not 
by penalty but by love, then there was no need of authen- 
tication. The resurrection would then be a mere spectacu- 
lar incident. Belief in it would be of secondary moment ; 
almost of none at all. For the final sanction of moral law 
always is, and always must be, .in the conscience. No 
“Thou shalt” uttered from without the soul can reverse 
the “ Thou shalt ” uttered within. But if Christianity is a 
promise, not a law, if Jesus Christ came to bestow, not to com- 
mand, to offer pardon and peace to the sin-burdened, to take 
away remorse and fear, to give assurance of newness of life 
here and hereafter, if he rightly interpreted his own mis- 
sion when he said, “I am come that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly,” some authentication is 
needed ; some witness of his right to speak in God’s name 
and promise with God’s authority. ‘That authentication, 
that witness, the resurrection affords. ‘The son of a car- 
penter might say with authority, for every auditor’s con- 
science sanctions the command, “ Do ye unto others as 
you would have others do unto you;” but only a Son of 
God, whose divine authority was attested by some event 
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as significant as the resurrection, could say, “I say unto 
thee, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

Gradually grew out of the disciples’ joyful realization 
of Christ’s resurrection a joyful realization of immortality 
with him. I enter into no disputed domain, I hazard no 
intelligent contradiction, in saying that prior to Christ’s 
resurrection there was nowhere in the world any vitalizing 
faith in immortality. Pagan philosophers agreed philo- 
sophically in its possibility or probability, as pagan phi- 
losophers do now; but it afforded as little comfort to 
Cicero as to John Stuart Mill, as little inspiration to Seneca 
as to Professor Clifford. Hope of immortality never 
painted a rainbow of promise on pagan tears. It never 
engraved a motto of hope on a pagan tombstone. There 
are isolated verses in the Old Testament which indicate 
that occasional prophets of Israel, in moments of supreme 
inspiration, experienced a momentary hope respecting the 
future ; but these isolated utterances are like gleams of 
sunshine breaking through a tempestuous sky, while the 
wind still sweeps through the skeleton trees, and the rain 
still falls in dreary torrents. ‘There is not a patch of blue 
sky—not even in the Psalms of sanguine David or the 
visions of inspired Isaiah. 


Christ’s resurrection brought life and immortality to 
light. It converted the fabric of a dream into a historic 
reality; it transformed a despairing hope into a calm 
assurance. To the believer in Christ’s resurrection, 
immortality is no longer a hope. He looks in through the 
open door and sees the world of light beyond. Once every 
voyager on the unknown sea was a Columbus, setting sail 
for he knew not what. Now every Christian voyager is an 
emigrant starting out for an El Dorado; knowing that it 
exists, only not knowing what wealth of possibilities it 
contains. “ For now is Christ risen, and become the first 
fruits of them that slept.” 


Christian Endeavor Topic 
“Lovest Thou Me?” 


For the week beginning December 20, 1891. 


(John xxi., 15-17; Eph. iii., r7-19.) 


As the time draws near when we commemorate the birth 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and our thought 
goes on from the manger-cradle at Bethlehem to the cross 
of shame upon Calvary, what more fitting portion of 
Scripture can we contemplate than that which records the 
manifestation of the risen Christ to his disciples by the Sea 
of Galilee? As we read, the voice of the Master comes 
across the centuries to us, in the midst of our weaknesses, 
our denials, and our sins, saying, “ Lovest ¢ou me?” 
Like Simon, we cast ourselves upon his knowledge of’ us, 
and, like him, we hear the command, “ Be a shepherd to 
my flock even as I have been to you.” We may not dare 
to assert that we have that deep, abiding, soul-mastering 
devotion which every Christian owes to his Lord, but will- 
ingness to serve is the test of all loving. Because we 
_ we must serve, and our service is the proof of our 
ove. 

To feed the lambs, to tend and feed the sheep, would be 
fitting work for an Apostle, but are they not mistaken who 
say that the command includes every disciple? Let us 
look for a moment at the circumstances under which this 
command was given. Who of all those who loved Jesus 
felt so weak now as the erring Peter? and yet he was 
better fitted to minister to others than in those days when 
he sct himself above all the rest in devotion. “ Although 
all shall be offended, yet will not I.” Then, as we look 
back over our Christian lives, we find that all our helps 
have not come from pastor and teacher alone, but also 
from the friend who has stumbled over the same things 
that we have, whose mistakes and sins are like our own. 
It does not need scholarly and eloquent words to so tell 
of the love of Jesus that it shall be food to the soul that 
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listens but it does need words that throb with the love of 
a heart that knows the sweetness of pardoned sin. It is 
for every disciple when converted to strengthen his breth- 
ren. A sense of our weakness is good when it keeps us 
humble in our service, but not when it keeps us from 
serving ; then it is not humility, but selfishness. _ 

Not by vows of penitence, nor by loud protestations, nor 
even by loving worship, would Jesus have us prove our 
devotion to him, but by Christian helpfulness. This is 
something more than the kindness of the world that often- 
times shines with more luster than the good works of the 
children of light, but it is born of the love that ‘“ never 
faileth,” because it sees in every human soul “a brother 
for whose sake Christ died.” Our best love, our most 
heartfelt devotion, is as nothing beside Christ’s love for 
us. Our glory is not that we love him, but that he loves us. 
And the more we become conscious of that love the 
duty of Christian helpfulness will be to us not a duty that 
he commands, but the expression of his desire, and because 
it is his desire we shall be truly happy only as we are ful- 
filling it. 

Our responsibility as “feeders” extends beyond the 
walls of our own churches—out into the streets and sin- 
haunted alleys of our great cities, and beyond the seas to 
those “ other sheep” that are not of this fold. These are 
to be gathered, fed, and guarded. There are Christians in 
our churches that have forgotten their first love, and, as far 
as they can judge, from the lack of sympathy and help, are 
forgotten by their fellow-Christians. There are throngs of 
unshepherded young men and women and boys and girls 
upon the streets of our manufacturing cities night after 
night. There are broad tracts of land in our great West 
peopled with countless souls, where Gospel-teaching is un- 
known, and there are millions yet in the darkness of 
heathenism, If the condition of these is a test of the love 
of Christians for the Saviour who died for them, and whose 
name they bear, well may Count Tolstoi say, “ Christians 
think that Jesus did not mean what he said.” 

If thou dost love me, tomy own be loving ; 

By service done unto my weak ones proving 
The love thou bearest Him who strengthens thee. 
Lovest thou me? 

References : Deut. x., 15—xii., 1-4; Ps. xci., 14; Matt. 
xxiv., 12,13; Mark xi, 29-31; Luke vi., 32-35; Rom. 
xii., 9, ro—xiii., 10; 1 Cor. ii, g—viii., 3—xvi., 22 ; Gal. 
v., 6, 13; Eph. i, 4—v., 2; Phil. i., 9; 1 Thess. iii, r2— 
iv.,9; 2 Thess. iii., 5; Heb. vi, to—x., 24; 1 Pet. i., 8— 
22—iii., 8; 1 John ii., 9, 1o—v., 1, 2; 2 John 6. 

Daily Readings: (1) John xiii., 31-38; (2) Luke vii. 
36-50; (3) John xiv., 15-24; (4) John xv., 12-17; (5) 
1 John iv., 7-21 ; (6) 1 John iii., 11-24; (7) John xxi., 15- 
17; Eph. iii, 17-19. 


“ What was your mother’s nature, that cried when you cried, 
or laughed away your tears, and watched you by night and 
through the day, and died taking care of you? You know what 
that is in a mother. ‘Oh! is there a God like that?’ Yes, one 
as much better than that as infinity is better than finiteness—as 
much better than that as divinity is better than humanity. 
No latitude or longitude can measure the orb of the glory of 
that heart which is in God, and which is manifested by Jesus 
Christ.” 


“Love, which is represented in the New Testament, and of 
which Christ was the particular exemplar, is sympathy for uni- 
versal sentient existence, for all that live. And it is a sympathy 
which carries their welfare with it. It is love, whether it strike, 
or pierce, or slay, or give bitter medicine, or give the cup of 
sorrow, or give the cup of joy. It is love, whether it wring tears 
or inspire smiles.” 


“Our dear Master loves us; and, loving us, he means to 
make something out of us. And his sympathy is an echo of 
our heart. The sympathy of Christ works in us by seeking to 
draw us up, above all the familiar experiences of our woe, into 
his own nature and character.” 


“ The sustaining and upholding Christ is not gone from the 
world because we do not see him. He still. walks, though not 
in Jerusalem alone.” 
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Religious News 


At a certain Episcopal Church Congress it is 
related that an eminent divine, under some 
stress of feeling, proposed that “this Con- 
gress do adopt some suitable form of strong language to be 
used under due provocation.” The English Episcopal clergy 
of high degree, it seems, need no assistance in this direction. 
So, at least, we judge from the reports of the debates at the 
Manchester Church Congress on topics connected with the pos- 
sible and qualified disestablishment of the Church in Wales. 
Thus the Bishop of St. Asaph observed of his political oppo- 
nents that “their animosities did not rise to the dignity of passion’ 
but evinced themselves in spite.” To strengthen his own lan- 
guage he quoted that of aclerical brother, the Dean ot Llan- 
daff. This worthy characterized the politics of the Liberation- 
ists as “ the politics of clique and party, of spite and suspicion, 
of revenge and rancor; the politics which care nothing for truth, 
and the politics which set themselves above religion.” And the 
Dean of Denbigh solemnly summed up his non-Episcopal Chris- 
tian brethren as follows: “ Nonconformity is rapidly exhausting 
the stores of reverent thought and apostolic piety inherited from 
the Church, and in its spiritual hunger craves the poison of 
secularism. It has no recuperative power, no spiritual energy 
within itself.” Our acute friend the “ Rambler” of the “ Na- 
tional Baptist” contrasts with this exposition of bigotry Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s noble words: 


Strong 
Language 


The great majority of the Nonconformist bodies hold no less firmly than we 
do the great eternal Christian verities. They belong no less than we do to the 
great body of those to whom St. Paul sent his blessing—namely, to all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. they shall be no less than 
ourselves honored members of the Church of the redeemed in heaven. 


The Chinese ‘50 far as can be learned,no American Prot- 


Troubles estant missionaries have come to harm in the 
outrages and attacks in Ichang and elsewhere 
in China, The secretaries of the foreign missions of the various 


denominations in Boston have united in a statement that, so far 
as they have knowledge, no trouble has been experienced by 
their missionaries in China. Whatever trouble has befallen 
missionaries has been, they say, among the Belgian, French, and 
Roman Catholic missions. The hostility of the Chinese to the 
French is thought to have sprung from their’ interference 
in Chinese governmental affairs. The Roman Catholic and the 
Belgian missions have also experienced hostility, but to no 
extended degree, while the American missions have not the 
slightest trouble to report. These latter have in some provinces 
been obliged, according to one correspondent, to put posters 
upon their houses to distinguish them from the other missions, 
which have protected them in every case against disturbance. 


A public conference of college presidents be- 
fore an audience of college men is an occa- 
sion of more than usual interest to the 
friends of education. Preparations are now 
making for such a meeting to be held in Association Hall, 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday, December 29. President Low of Columbia 
will preside, and among the other speakers will be Presidents 
Gates of Amherst, Patton of Princeton, and Andrews of Brown. 
The heads of about a hundred institutions devoted to the higher 
education have been asked to be present, and the replies already 
received from them indicate a general and earnest sympathy 
with the purposes of the conference. These are: to show, in 
short speeches from the official representatives of some of our 
best colleges, what are the varying methods of education and 
what the dominant spirit in those seats of learning at this time 
of unequaled prosperity in our colleges, and to secure a large 
gathering of college boys, old and young, in a fraternal, social 
meeting. Among the results hoped for are: 1. A better under- 
standing on the part of college men of the work and equip- 
ment of a thoroughly modern Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 2. The attracting of public attention to the colleges. 
This object is secured by the hearty co-operation of the National 
press associations and of some leading dailies in this city, which 
will report the speeches verbatim. 3. A helpful influence upon 
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young men. The college presidents will be the guests for the 
evening of the directors of the Brooklyn Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. College men, graduates or undergraduates, 
who desire to be present may obtain tickets from the members 
of this committee or at the Association building, No. 502 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn. 


The trustees of the proposed Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, in this city, are 
perfecting plans for carrying on the great 
work of building, and the precedent great work of raising the 
immense sum of money needed. The beautiful site at Ninth 
Avenue and West One Hundred and Tenth Street is already in 
their possession, and the amount needed to complete the 
purchase money has been promised. An important meeting 
of the trustees will be held next month, when the architects 
whose plans were selected as best of those presented in the re- 
cent competition, Messrs. Heins & Lafarge, will, it is expected, 
present revised and altered plans, and will be able to give posi- 
tive statements as to methods of construction, details of expense’ 
and the like. Meanwhile the idea has been advariced that the 
best way of handling the financial problem is to raise a capital 
sum, the revenue from which would amount to $250,000 or 
$200,000, and then to spend the income only in building. Thus, 
when the edifice is completed, there will remain a splendid en- 
dowment fund ready to hand. As an argument in favor of this 
method, it is said that builders are of opinion that it would be 
impossible in this climate to spend more than $250,000 in each 
year on a building of the character of the cathedral. 


Plans for the New 
York Cathedral 


Mission work of a religious character to be 
effective must be conjoined to or preceded 
by intellectual mission work. To uplift and 
comfort a dull, stolid soui is hard indeed ; 
first arouse the mental activities, then direct them to spiritual 
and unselfish ideas, is the best working rule. A most interesting 
intellectual mission is that conducted in a quiet way for some 
time past by Miss Sarah P. Brigham. She has devoted freely 
most of her time to distributing books and papers among needy 
people, chiefly in South Carolina, and chiefly among the colored 
people. Now, however, the work is being extended to reach 
both whites and blacks, and to include educational institutions 
as well as individuals. Those of us who are almost «embarrassed 
by the quantities of magazines and weeklies on hand can hardly 
realize how much pleasure and benefit the once-read copies can 
carry to the large classes of people in the South, who are avid, 
one may say, for good reading. We often receive requests to 
be informed of a good use to make of such reading matter, and 
we are glad to take this opportunity of pointing out one 
excellent way. Such contributions, if sent to the “Lend a 
Hand,” Boston, will reach their destination. Contributions of 
money—to cover the slight necessary expenses of the mission— 
may be sent to Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 


The Brigham 
Book 
Mission 


One side-phase of the everywhere important 
question of Church Union is its need for 
the deaf. Their ratio is to other people as 
one to sixteen hundred. Special churches 
for them exist here and there where sermons are preached in 
sign language, and they point to the story of Christ and the 
deaf and speechless man in the seventh chapter of Mark as the 
first record of such a sermon. A correspondent who has done 
most extensive work of this kind, Mr. A. W. Mann, General 
Superintendent (Episcopal) to Deaf-Mutes, points out in a letter 
to us that Christian Union is of special interest to deaf-mutes just 
because they are a small handful of people. In a large city, 
enough may be found to form a single congregation of forty 
or fifty persons. That one church is enough for them it is very 
easy for the fair-minded and unprejudiced to see. But if each 


Christian Unity 
Among 
Deaf-Mutes 


religious body jealously declines to admit this, and so goes into 
the work of dividing and confusing them on religious questions, 
we may be sure of seeing this congregation of forty or fifty per- 
sons divided into small ones of three or four persons each. It 
is to be sincerely hoped they may be spared an infliction of the 
evils out of which the Christian world is seeking a way. 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 
I1V.—A Suburban Field 





,}HE presence of the Rev. Dr. Amory H. Brad- 
i| ford at the London International Congrega- 
tional Council last summer, his appointment 
to give several addresses—at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, at the Council, etc.—and his preaching 
in a number of English pulpits, made his name 
prominent, and emphasized the worth of his 
work at home, for his acceptable discourses in England were 
nearly, if not entirely, but adaptations of sermons preached to 
his own people. 

The practical effect of his ministry in the Montclair church, 
moreover, has been markedly accented of late: about a month 
ago by the laying of the corner-stone of the Samuel Wilde 
Memorial Chapel, a commodious granite structure for the Sun- 
day-school (numbering now about five hundred), erected in 
memory of one of the church founders by his widow ; and on 
November 22 by the reopening of the church building itself, 
enlarged by the addition of two transepts (increasing its seating 
capacity by about one-third), and beautified by new decorations, 
new windows, and new fittings of divers kinds. Of these tran- 
septs one, with its three memorial windows, was erected by one 
who cherishes the memory of Edward Sweet, of the original 
company of the church, and the other by the membership at 
large, its three memorial windows being given by Mrs. Roswell 
Smith in memory of the children of her daughter, Mrs. George 
Inness, Jr. The whole property, with the adjoining parsonage, 
represents about $180,000. 

This, however, is indicative only of the material prosperity of 
the First Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J.; and that, 
in so lovely a town, so near the metropolis, and growing so 
rapidly as it is, would not be especially noteworthy but for the 
fact that the church has always been particularly active, aggres- 
sive for good, both at home and abroad. 

The society was formed in January, 1870, and was in May 
organized as a church, with eighty-four members, and formally 
established in the Congregational fellowship by council on the 
8th of June. The 28th of the same month Mr. Bradford, then 
a new graduate from Andover, aged twenty-three, was called, 
and on the 28th September installed, as the first pastor of the 
church—and for over twenty-one years he has been their only 
one. In 1872 their stone building was erected, then far too 
large for their needs ; but now the increased membership (about 
seven hundred) and the steadily growing congregations have 
compelled the new enlargement. The need for it is proven by 
the fact that in the services the church is as well filled as before 
the extension. 

It is a church of families—a true surburban church. It em- 
braces many professional men, but New York toilers of all 
kinds are among its attendants, and numerous resident workers, 
tradesmen, mechanics, and townsfolk of Montclair itself, and 
people from the country near by. It is a capital sample seg- 
ment of the “ social loaf.” 

It is a church where the young people receive much attention, 
and well repay it. Most who unite with the church on confes- 
sion of faith do so by way of the pastor’s class, which supple- 
ments at that critical time the foregoing work of the Sunday- 
school and Bible classes. The little catechism and leaflet of 
suggestions prepared by Dr. Bradford for this class has been 
published by the Congregational Publishing Society in Boston, 
for wider usefulness. The young people are interested in mis- 
sions, in their Society of Christian Endeavor, and in the work 
of the church generally. 

It is a missionary church. It has put forth one colony (not 
as a mission, but an outgrowth) in Upper Montclair. It has in 
one of the neediest portions of Montclair a mission chapel, 
which provides a Sunday-school, regular preaching services 
Sunday evenings, and meetings during the week for Christian 
reformatory and social work. Dr. Bradford’s helper, now in 
charge of it, Mr. Louis Heckman, gladly proclaims himself a 
rescued one, and is devoting his whole time, tireless energy, and 
special aptitude to the mission. This includes, by the way, 
weekly services at the Mountainside Hospital and at the Peni- 
tentiary in Caldwell—from which latter place discharged con- 
victs come in considerable numbers, and stop at the “ Washing- 
ton Street Mission” to find their friend Heckman and get 
through him from Montclair-people some material aid in clothes, 
money, and sometimes work, as a beginning toward a new and 
better life. Another similar mission is under way for another 
wart of the town. The Ladies’ Missionary Societies (three of 

hem) are in constant activity for the home and foreign fields, 





and the annual money contributions for missionary purposes are 
about $10,000. Two of the church members—the Rev. J. D. 
Eaton and his wife, the latter a daughter of the church—are 
missionaries in Mexico, and three of the young men of the 
church are at present preparing forthe ministry. Dr. Bradford, 
about a year ago, delivered an address on “ The Duties of the 
Suburbs to the Cities,” and this has been circulated in thou- 
sands by Dr. Scudder’s Jersey City Tabernacle Church, while 
the Montclair church, more than any other, has been behind the 
noble effort of the Tabernacle to reach the neglected portions 
of its great city. The enthusiasm for such labors of love per- 
meates Bradford’s own people, and several of the young ladies 
of the church have engaged in the New York Rivington Street 
and other City Mission work. In fact, the ideal aimed at seems 
to be that of a large central church for the main source of influ- 
ence and inspiration, with such other focal points of practical 
altruistic Christian labor as may develop under the demand of 
need. 

Of course this kind of activity—which shows itself also along 
the lines of good citizenship and all things valuable in the life 
of the town, in which the members of the Congregational 
church are everywhere forward and valued elements—presup- 
poses a gathered society of vigorous-minded, intelligent, culti- 
vated, devoted men and women. The original membership 
(many yet living and active in the church) comprised an unusu- 
ally large proportion of such, and Dr. Bradford has been greatly 
favored by that fact. Yet, also of course, much has depended 
on the man at the head of it all—the way in which he would 
hold or lose his people, and the kind of new-comers that he 
would naturally gather about him. He has been tempted many 
times to go to larger places and ampler salaries—Albany, Bos- 
ton, New York, and other open fields have again and again 
solicited him; but he has had the wisdom and the grace to stay 
where he was, and bring up his own family in his own way. He 
has grown, and his people with him, in their twenty-one years 
together. His preaching is eminently practical, simple, empha- 
sizing rather this life's duties than the other life’s possibilities ; 
making much of what all Christians believe, and paying little or 
no attention to the infinite (and valueless) points of difference. 
While ethical on the one hand and inspiring on the other, it has 
been largely educational. Within a few years past Dr. Brad- 
ford has preached in course through: the Life of Jesus; First 
Corinthians; the Epistles of John; Hebrews; and he is now 
on the Acts. Sunday evening services (largely attended by 
people outside his own regular congregation) have given courses 
on Books of the Bible ; biographical lectures on Great Heroes of 
Christianity ; notable classes of Literature (fiction, poetry, history, 
etc.); Marked Movements in religion, philosophy, social interests, 
labor and capital—in short, a constant application of Christian 
thought to daily life. 

The question of making Sunday evening services attractive 
has been solved by hard work on subjects about which people 
are anxious to hear, and the audiences are nearly always as large 
as the morning congregations, sometimes larger. This win- 
ter, once a month, the people will hear some outsider of note 
and worth. Sunday evening of last week it was Mrs. Booth- 
Clibborne, and the thousand dollars raised then and there on 
her appeal for her work in France shows the responsive temper 
of the gathering. Mrs. Ballington-Booth, Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs, and Professor M. R. Vincent are others who are already 
engaged to come during the winter. Either by exchange or 
otherwise Dr. Bradford’s people hear the best speakers in all 
departments of Christian life and labor. Not long since, a 
periodical coursé of sermons on Christian Evidences embraced 
such preachers as Professor Tucker, of Andover, Charles S. 
Robinson, Lyman Abbott, Charles F. Deems, Richard S. Storrs, 
Dr. Behrends, Ecob, of Albany, and others. Thus Dr. Brad- 
ford keeps both his church and himself awake to the best 
thought of the day; yet care is taken that the thought shall 
not end in mere entertainment or intellectual self-satisfaction, 
but issue in works, for God and man. A little volume of 
Dr. Bradford’s discourses, including several on the. work of the 
Holy Spirit, and others on fundamental principles of Christian 
thinking and doing, was issued a year or so ago, entitled “ Spirit 
and Life,” which took high rank not only, but finds and helps 
many readers with its simple and eloquent directness. - During 
this winter he is giving lectures on Congregationalism at 
Andover. 

There is nothing unique about this Montclair church. It 
offers no startling innovations or ingenious mechanisms and 
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methods; except that, being neither a city nor a country church, 
but suburban, it must find a common ground of interest and 
activity for a very promiscuous gathering of people, both metro- 
politan and rural. And, as a genuine Christian church, doing 
excellent Christian work, it is on the right road, because it fol- 
lows the simple ways of the Master. It teaches the way of ¢his 
life as he did; in study of the Scriptures for moral and spiritual 
guidance it “brings forth things both new and old ;” and, with 
a cheerful vigor, “ goes about doing good.” 

Its theology, Fatherhood; its polity, Brotherhood: revealed 
and exemplified in Jesus Christ. 


x) 


A New Message from Mr. Herron 
By the Rev. J. H. Chandler 


It was about a year ago that the Rev. George D. Herron read 
before the Minnesota Congregational Club a paper entitled 
“ Jesus’ Message to Men of Wealth.” The paper created at the 
time a profound impression. It was later given a wider hearing 
through the columns of The Christian Union, and has since ap- 
peared in book form. At the invitation of the Clerical Club of 
St. Paul, Mr. Herron recently visited this city and read before 
them a paper on “Unconsecrated Service the Peril of the 
Church.” It is distinctly an ad clerum, and might with pro- 
priety be called « Jesus’ Message to Men in the Ministry.” 

The impression of the paper was certainly not less profound 
than that made by the earlier message. One evidence of its 
spiritual power was the fact that after the reading one of the 
members moved to dispense with the usual criticism and imme- 
diately adjourn, He feared to mar the impression by general 
conversation. The motion did not prevail, but the criticisms 
which followed were for the most part grateful acknowledg- 
ments of light and help. The Clerical Club is composed of 
progressive men in many of the religious denominations repre- 
sented in the city, both those called evangelical and otherwise — 
such men as Bishop Gilbert, of the Episcopal Church; Dr. 
Smith, Independent; Dr. McKinley, Methodist; Dr. Heath, 
Congregationalist; the Rev. E. C. Mitchell, Swedenborgian ; 
the Rev. S. M. Crothers, Unitarian, and many others of the 
same spirit. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing in Mr. Herron’s message 
was that it seemed to level distinctions in creed and denomina- 
tion. It woke as cordial response from Unitarian and Sweden- 
borgian as from the Presbyterian and Methodist. All recog- 
nized it as the word of a true prophet of the Lord. It was in 
the spiritual world a touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. 

It is Mr. Herron’s purpose to nail this thesis on other church 
doors. It is an appeal to life which cannot fail to be a word of 
the Spirit to quicken higher thoughts in those who hear it, and 
to reveal the way and the power of Cnristian unity. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Church Gleanings 


—The Rev. G. S. Barrett has been elected Secretary of the 
Congregational Union of Great Britain. 

—The Evangelical Alliance has issued its usual invitation for 
the annual week of United and Universal Prayer at the com- 
mencement of the year, January 3-10, 1892. 

—What city in the land, asks the New Haven “ Palladium,” 
can produce three clergymen as able and as diverse in their 
ability who are as near neighbors as the Rev. Drs. Munger, 
Smyth, and Harwood ? 

—The seventh course of Winkley lectures in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary will be delivered this year by Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler, S.D., Professor of Geology in Harvard University, 
on the subject “ Modern Science and Religious Beliefs.” 

—The Scotch Church (Presbyterian) in Fourteenth Street, 
this city, has decided not to take steps toward union with the 
New York Church (Seventh Avenue and One Hundred and 
ae ac Street), but to retain its present place of wor- 
ship. 

—By the will of the Rev. C. V. Spear, who died a few months 
ago while abroad, Oberlin College receives $65,000, subject to 
small annuities to his wife, child, and one friend. Dr. Spear 
gave to the College the Spear Library Building and $25,000 
as an endowment. 

—The Rev. Professor James F. Eaton, recently of North 
Adams, Mass., has assumed the presidency of Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla. This college, a correspondent writes, is 
entering upon a new era of prosperity. It has a vast field— 
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800 miles by 500—and is increasing in number of matriculants 
year by year. 

—The National Convention of the American Sabbath Union 
will be held in the Central Presbyterian Church of Des Moines, 
Iowa, Wednesday and Thursday, December 16 and 17. Col- 
onel Elliott F. Shepard, President, New York, will preside, and 
among other speakers will be Bishop Newman, of Omaha; 
Drs. Herrick Johnson and P. S. Henson, of Chicago; Dr. 
Knowles, of New York, and others. 

—An audience of about two thousand persons crowded into 
the First Congregational Church of Washington, D. C., on the 
evening of November 23, in attendance upon the thirty-ninth 
anniversary of the Young Men's Christian Association. The 
Rev. Dr. MacArthur, of New York, made an eloquent speech. 
The Rev. Dr. Greene, of Calvary Baptist Church, pleaded for 
the extinction of the debt, toward which about two thousand 
dollars was subscribed. 

—The Rev. James Herrick, for over thirty-seven years a 
missionary of the American Board in southern India, died sud- 
denly at his home in West Brattleborough, Vt., on Monday 
night of last week. He was born March 19, 1814, was gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1841 and Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1845, and sailed for India the same year. His 
wife, to whom he was married in 1845, survives him, with two 
daughters and four sons. 

—Archdeacon ‘Villiam Day Reeve, who is to be consecrated 
Bishop of the Mackenzie River Diocese, has been a missionary 
among the Indians and Eskimos in the Mackenzie River dis- 
trict for twenty-two years. He has made a journey of 300 or 
400 miles in a canoe to neighboring stations every summer ; 
has walked on snow-shoes for days during the winter, drawing 
his provisions on a sled in Indian fashion; has adopted the 
coarse food of the natives, and acclimatized himself to their 
inhospitable region. 

—The American Sunday-School Union makes the following 
report of its work during the three years ending last March. It 
has in this time established 5,261 new Sunday-schools in needy 
or destitute communities, into which were gathered 22,887 
teachers and 186,017 scholars. The results in conversions and 
the development of churches from these schools is 14,981 conver- 
sions and the organizing of 335 churches. This work costs 
about $90,000 a year, and reaches those who are not provided 
for by any other agency. 

—A committee, representing the Board of Trustees and the 
Society of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, have taken preliminary 
steps for the erection of a handsome and appropriate memorial 
bronze tablet somewhere within the building of Plymouth in 
memory of Henry Ward Beecher. Subscriptions for this pur- 
pose will probably soon be received by the treasurer, and it is 
hoped that the 8th of March next, the fifth anniversary of the 
death of the famous preacher, will be the date of the public pres- , 
entation of the tablet. The execution of this work will be 
intrusted to one of the leading houses in this line of work, and 
made from an artistic and handsome design. 


* 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—Edward P. Ingersoll, D.D., was instal'ed pastor of Park Church, in St. 
Paul, Minn., on December 1. Sermon by the Rev. Smith Baker, of Minne- 
apolis. 
—M. Herbert accepts a call from the church in Alamo, Mich. 
—R. L. Marsh, of the Olivet Church of Wichita, Kan., has resigned. 
—W. L. Bray, of Kenosha, Wis., accepts a call to the Atlantic Church of St. 
Paul, Minn. 
—F. M. Pitkin accepts a call to Mound City, Kan. 
—L. C. Graves accepts a callto Union Village, N.H. 
—G. H. Clarke was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Monroe, 
Neb., on November 18. 
—F, L. Goodspeed accepts a call to the First Church of Amherst, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN 
—Joseph D. Burell, of Clinton, Iowa, has received a call from the Classon Ave 
nue Church of Brooklyn. 
—J. E. Kerns was installed as pastor of the church in Minneapolis, Kan., on 
December 1. 
—G. W. Alexander, of Blairstown, N. J., has resigned. 
—J. J. Cowles, of the First Church of Adams, N. Y., accepts a call to 
McGrawville. 
—F. E. Smith, of Washington, D. C., accepts a callto New Rochelle, N. Y. 
OTHER CHURCHES 
—Samuel A. Devons died in Boston on December 2, at the age of eighty-four. 
He was ordained as a Unitarian preacher in 1837. 
—E. P. Rice, of Grace Church (P. E.), Jamaica, L. I., resigned on account of 
ill health. 
—J. K. Rhinehart, pastor of the Reformed church at Kiskaton, N. Y., died 
recently, at the age of sixty-one. 
—Charles Brainard, for sixty-five years a Methodist preacher, died in Chili, 
N. Y., on November 28, at the age of eighty-seven. 
—C. J. Clausen accepts the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 
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Books and Authors 


Odd Incidents in a Sculptor’s Life’ 


There is a peculiar charm in the frank telling of a sim- 
ple life. The life of a man of genius has something unnat- 
ural and separative in it; it is full of unrest and eccentric- 
ity. If the biography of a Shelley or of a Carlyle holds a 
mirror up to nature, it is a mirror which always magnifies 
and often distorts. But the man of normal talent and 
normal success has a story to tell which reveals familiar 
characteristics in a familiar guise, depicts homely ambi- 
tions, and appeals, not to emotion and day-dream, but to 
common sense. 

Such a story, told with an honest modesty, pleasant 
garrulity, and genial humor, is Mr. Thomas Ball’s “ My 
Threescore Years and Ten.” It is a story of humble 
beginnings, steady industry, and a pleasant success. An 
American sculptor of no little prominence, Mr. Ball has 
attained his present place only after trying his hand at 
many things, meeting many curious people, and experi- 
encing many interesting vicissitudes. His father was a 
poor “ house, sign, and fancy painter” of Cambridge—a 
man of dreamy temperament and delicate physique, who 
made his little child the companion of his walks, delaying 
wistfully with him over the pictures to be found in the 
shop-windows on their way, stopping at Cambridge Bridge 
to study earnestly the color and motion of the waves 
beneath their feet, and everywhere furtively instilling in 
the boy the desire to become what he, with wife and six 
children to support, never could hope to become—an artist. 

The early death of the father left Tom at twelve years 
of age the head of the family. He soon got employment 
as a grocer-boy at one dollar a week, loitered over 
errands, apologetically followed absent-minded gentlemen 
who went off with his master’s goods in their pockets, 
and, with a beating heart, bearded delinquent debtors in 
their attic rooms and threatened them with legal proceed- 
ings. Mr. Ball describes the result of one such visit : 


The debtor was seated [he says] in the middle of the 
room, but at my words he started to his feet, and with arms 
stretched rigidly at his sides, head thrown forward, hair very 
much disheveled, and eyes glaring like a wild beast’s, “ Money!” 
he yelled, ‘sue me!” and he made one stride toward me, which 
was enough to send me down those three flights of stairs in the 
* time of one, not feeling a bit like a first-rate bailiff. 


If we read correctly between the lines, young Tom must 
have been a popular little fellow in the corner grocery, but 
it was not till he reached the quaint old New England 
Museum that his genius began to assert itself. Here he 
proved himself to be a good-natured, timid, lazy, restless, 
inquisitive little Jack-of-all-trades. He had sufficient in- 
genuity to rejuvenate some of the antiquated and discarded 
mechanical toys of the place; he played the violin at odd 
moments, cut out silhouettes for country visitors, sang be- 
hind a curtain, acted as a cicerone of the museum, tried 
his hand at drawing and painting, and, when prodded to 
it, washed the show-cases, swept the floors, and dusted 
the pictures. 

“Nature,” Mr. Ball somewhere says, “split my talent 
into kindling-wood ; if I ever expect to set the river on 
fire, | must make the most of every stick.” So Mr. Ball 
has turned an honest penny at one time or another by 
wood-engraving, painting, music, and sculpture. The first 
portrait he ever painted in a studio of his own was the min- 
iature of a “beautiful young lady—the first strange young 
lady,” says Mr. Ball, in recounting his experience, “ that I 
had ever had occasion to gaze at squarely in the face. If I 
could have painted her asleep . . . it would not have been 
so awkward for me, but her brother (who accompanied 
her) wished the eyes of the picture to ‘look at you.’ To 
do this, I must . . . ask herto look toward me; but, alas! 
when she did so . . . my eyes would instantly drop to my 
picture; nor could I raise them again higher than her 
mouth, till a hasty glance told she was no longer piercing 


' My Threescore Yearsand Ten. By Thomas Ball. Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton. 
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me. The consequence was, the mouth was like, but the 
‘look at you’ very indefinite.” 

There was an almost endless variety in the character 
of Mr. Ball’s callers. 


One Monday morning [our autobiographer later tells us] 
a visitor appeared in rather a dilapidated condition, and with 
one eye in deep mourning. He said he was having “a bit o’ 
foon” Saturday night, and . . . that it would be as much as his 
place was worth to appear at the shop with his eye in that 
state, and begged me to “touch it up a bit” forhim. In vain I 
told him that I had never done or heard of such a thing. He 
said it was a common thing in the “ould country,” and he was 
sure I could do it. . . . I took some opaque water-colors and 
“touched it upa bit,” matching the tints of the good eye. The 
result was perfectly satisfactory to him. 


It was not long, however, before Mr. Ball, abandoned 
painting for sculpture. Soon people of prominence were 
sitting to him. Among them was Henry Ward Beecher, 
who always had a shorthand reporter writing at his dicta- 
tion as he sat. 


I dined with him one day [says Mr. Ball], and when the 
“joint” was to be removed, instead of allowing the servant to 
reach awkardly round him to take away the dish, which was 
about two feet in length, he quietly took it with both hands, 
raised it high above his head, and so passed it over to the man 
who stood behind him; then looked over to me with a wink, as 
much as to say, “ What do you think of that, my boy? That’s 
my own invention!” I really think it was, . . . and I believe 
he did it then for my special entertainment, for Mrs. Beecher 

. exclaimed, “Oh, Henry!” in a tone that expressed her 
sorrowful conviction that he was an incorrigible boy. 


Mr. Ball’s autobiography is interspersed with many 
anecdotes quite as interesting as those we have quoted— 
incidents of his happy home life, humorous confessions of 
petty annoyances, histories of such well-known works as 
his Washington in Boston Common and his Webster in 
Central Park, pictures of Italy and illustrations of its 
progress in education and sanitation during the thirty-odd 
years he has spent in Florence, and sketches of public 
and quasi-public characters everywhere. But we have 
room for only one more story—that of a little grandson 
and godson, who has inherited his grandfather’s adven- 
turous love of humor and not a little of his talent. It isa 
revival of the grandfather’s own boyhood. He has 
bathed, as it were, in the fountain of perpetual youth. 

When five years old, this youngster, so runs the story, 
was taken to a prominent tailoring establishment to buy 
a coat. 


In the large window in front of the shop, to attract the at- 
tention of passers-by, was a semicircular row of half a dozen 
images about Tom’s size, all painted to the life, and dressed in 
the latest fashion. While his mother was engaged with the 
tailor at the other end of the shop, their attention was called to 
the front by bursts of hilarious laughter. There was Master 
Tom, in his new coat, stationed in the middle of the row of 
manikins, perfectly motionless, with face as vacant of expression 
as any one of them, the crowd around the window trying every 
device to make him laugh—one holding a dog as near to his 
face as the glass permitted—but all in vain, he vouchsafing no 
other sign of life than an occasional wink. 


% 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. (Bost:) have published a new 
edition of Vuttall’s Ornithology, a manual of American birds 
which has found wide acceptance, and may be fairly said to 
have become in some sense a popular work, in spite of its sub- 
ject. The new edition makes use of such facts as have come to 
light through more recent researches, corrects such mistakes as 
Nuttall fell into, includes the recent and most approved terms 
in nomenclature, and brings the ornithology of the country down 
to date. The descriptions of plumages have been rewritten, 
and a description of nests and eggs has been specially prepared, 
the special merit of all this work lying in its simplicity and free- 
dom from technical terms. Mr. Montague Chamberlain has 
not only edited Nuttall, but has, in some sense, prepared a new 
work based on Nuttall, omitting those portions which have 
been rendered valueless by recent discoveries. The two volumes 
are beautifully printed, and bound not only with taste, but with 
elegance. A notable feature of the work is its profuse and ac- 
curate illustration, which in a work of this kind is almost as im- 
portant as the text. (Two Vols. $8.) 
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Holiday Books Again 


It was a happy thought on the part of D. Lothrop Company, 
of Boston, to bring out in a new, convenient, and attractive form 
those companions of so many generations of children, the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and it was a still happier 
thought to secure as the editor of the edition the Rev. Dr. 
William Eliot Griffis, who is not only full of Oriental knowledge 
but who has the qualities of mind and heart which keep him in 
sympathy with childhood, with imaginative literature, and with 
the noblest side of Oriental life—for Oriental life, in reality, rep- 
resents the child life of the race. The first known English transla- 
tion of the Arabian Nights appearedin 1724, and, although exceed- 
ingly defective, was often reprinted. Early in the present century 
Dr. Jonathan Scott, a learned Orientalist, corrected the English 
text by comparing it with the Arabic original, and it is upon this 
second and composite text of Dr. Scott that this new library 
edition is based. Dr. Griffis tells us, in his preface, that he has 
not adhered to the strict Oriental forms of expression, which in 
many cases would be tedious to English readers, and that he 
has avoided, as he ought, the grossness which a literal transla- 
tion would have involved. He has prepared this edition with 
reference to the needs of the family. In his introduction he 
gives a very entertaining and picturesque account of the story- 
teller in the East, with a brief characterization of these immor- 
tal tales. The books are well printed, substantially bound, and 
are put into four compact volumes. Each volume is furnished 
with ten or twelve illustrations of characteristic incidents or 
scenes. 

The two books by Bulwer-Lytton which deserve best to hold 
a permanent place in historical romance are undoubtedly Rienzi 
and Zhe Last Days of Pompeii. They may representa slighter 
intellectual grasp than “ My Novel ” and one or two other of his 
later stories, but they strike the popular chord in as sure a way 
as does “ Ben-Hur,” and with much finer art. This year they 
have been given a splendid setting by Estes & Lauriat (Boston). 
The books naturally present a fine opportunity for what we may 
call reasonable, as distinct from merely pleasing, jillustration, 
and this has been well improved. In each there are about fifty 
photogravures from photographs of Roman or Pompeiian scenes, 
restorations, frescos, and in a few cases—and these we like 
least—of imaginary typical incidents. Each work is presented 
in two volumes; paper and typography are of the best, and the 
cover designs are of rich and elaborate gold ornamentation, 
embossed on cream-white—the “ Last Days” having also a 
broad side-panel of red. False covers of red are used in both 
cases. The ordinary edition sells at $6 for the two volumes of 
each novel; parchment editions are sold at $15. Like the 
somewhat similar editions of “ Romola” and “ Jane Eyre” of 
former years, these books will provide holiday gifts of taste and 
permanent value to a book-lover. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton’s “ Literary Landmarks of London” 
was a piece of work so thoroughly and admirably done as to call 
out the admiration of Englishmen who had made a special study 
of the ground traversed in the volume. To readers of English 
literature it has been a constant source of satisfaction to be able 
to follow great English writers from square to square and street 
to street in the great metropolis. Mr. Hutton has performed a 
similar service for lovers of both English and Scotch literature 
inthe Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh, concerning which 
city he says, with entire justice, that no city in the world of its 
age and size is so rich in its literary associations, and that no 
other city shows greater fondness for the history and traditions 
of its literary men. This regard, which is in itself a kind of edu- 
cation, is manifest in the knowledge of locations and traditions 
preserved among the common people, and in the readiness with 
which they answer questions and give information. The list of 
names of men referred to in this volume indicates the richness of 
material upon which Mr. Hutton drew. Drummond, Johnson, 
Boswell, Hume, Smollett, Gay, Burns, Scott, Wilson, Hogg, 
Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Carlyle, De Quincey, are among those 
whose visits to Edinburgh, or whose residence in the historical 
city, are traced and marked for the reader. Although dealing 
with so great a number of facts, Mr. Hutton has given his book 
a narrative interest and imparted to it a literary quality which is 
peculiarly hisown. The volume is handsomely made and beau- 
tifully illustrated with portraits and glimpses of houses, streets, 
squares, and alleys. (Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.) 

It is always a pleasure to record the appearance of a new 
edition of any of Walter Scott’s long poems. No more sane, 
healthy, and thoroughly objective verse has been written. If 
“ The Lady of the Lake,” “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and 
“ Marmion” do not rise to the highest altitudes of the imagina- 
tion, they are eminently sound, wholesome, and attractive. Thé 
Stirling edition of Zhe Lady of the Lake (Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton) contains all of Scott's introductions, the various readings 
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of the poem, and editor's notes, and is handsomely printed from 
large type on a capacious page. Its characteristic feature, 
however, is its illustration, which follows the excellent line of 
recent book-illustration in accompanying the text with views of the 
scenery described. In this way the poet gets the aid of the art- 
ist, and the reader has his imagination reinforced by a glimpse 
of the reality. This volume contains about twenty-five full-page 
illustrations, reproduced in photogravure from photographs 
of the Scotch scenery which is the background of this notable 
poem. The volume is bound in a tasteful and modest habit of 
gray, with silver and gilt stamping, and inclosed in a false cover 
of the same hue. ($4.) 

A new edition of Mr. William O. Stoddard's Abraham Lincoln 
the Man and the War President (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
New York; $2) calls attention again to one of the best popular 
lives of Lincoln which has yet appeared. The scope of the book 
is well described in its sub-title as exhibiting Lincoln’s “ growth, 
training, and special fitness for his work.” 1t will be remembered 
that Mr. Stoddard was one of Mr. Lincoln’s confidential secre- 
taries, and was therefore in the best possible position to observe 
the man and to understand his motives, as well as to describe 
and record his actions. The work is particularly strong on the 
political side, and presents the great story not only with a fullness 
of knowledge, but with a picturesqueness of style, which places 
it in the front rank of works of its class. While full attention 
is given to details, the strength of the book lies in the broad 
lines of character which it effectively presents, and in the clear 
and distinct image of the great President which it leaves on the 
mind of the reader. 

The fourth volume of Zhe Bookworm (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York), which is well described in the sub-title as an 
“Tllustrated Treasury of Old-time Literature,” is a very hand- 
some piece of book-making, full of attraction to book-lovers. It 
is elegantly printed, appropriately bound, and full of varied and 
quaint illustrations. The frontispiece, a reduced facsimile of 
the first woodcut which bears a date, the St. Christopher of 
the year 1423, and which was discovered in a monastery at 
Buxheim, is an example of the interest of the illustration. 
Another cut upon which the student of the English drama will 
look with deep interest is a sketch of the Swan Theater as it 
stood in London in 1596, which recently came to light in the 
library of the University of Utrecht. A great variety of fac- 
similes of manuscripts, book plates, title-pages, and other mat- 
ters of unfailing interest to the book-lover, whether he cave for 
literature or for book-making, sum up the contents of this 
volume. 

Mr. John K. Bangs has published a volume of distinct origi- 
nality, although somewhat in the line of the Lewis Carroll 
tales, entitled 7iddledy-Wink Tales. The scheme of the 
story—for it is one story with many interwoven stories—involves 
a small but imaginative boy, whose box of tiddledy-winks 
become suddenly vitalized and take a prominent part in his 
entertainment, using prose and verse at will in a very droll and 
unique fashion. Such a book must always select its readers. 
There are many who will not hit its point of view, and who will 
pass it by without discovering how genuine is its fun. On the 
other hand, it will find readers, and probably many of them, who 
will taste its flavor and be delighted by the originality of its 
conception. The boy hero is a small boy, with a very quaint 
fancy, a quick imagination, anda desire to have a good time. 
He has it, and so do the readers of this record of hisfun. So 
far as we know, this is the first volume which bears the imprint 
of R. H. Russell & Son (New York). It ought to be said, 
therefore, that it is a book of extremely tasteful making, well 
printed, with thoroughly characteristic illustrations by Charles 
Howard Johnson, and an excellent binding. 

A new and extended edition of Swss Piccuresis given us this 
year. This was the first volume in the very popular “ Pen and 
Pencil” series issued in London by the Religious Tract Society, 
and in this country by the F. H. Revell Company, of this city. 
Picturesque Switzerland is pleasantly described and illustrated by 
many woodcuts. ($3.20.) 

The mine of Sir Thomas Mallory has been worked again, and 
quite successfully, by Mr. Charles Morris, with the result of 
putting into three well-printed, small-sized volumes the gist of 
the story of King Arthur and the Knighis of the Round Table. 
Mr. Morris has not contented himself with simple narration, but 
has put his stories into story form, and has made a very readable 
and compact work of the larger work of Mallory. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. $2.25.) 

The Rev. Dr. John Fulton’s Beautiful Land gives a compre- 
hensive account of Palestine, and is full alike in its historical, 
geographical, and Biblical exposition. Bishop Potter furnishes 
an introduction. The book is of considerable size, and is illus- 
trated by three hundred maps, charts, and woodcuts, the latter 
not always well printed. (Thomas Whittaker, New York. $3.75.) 
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The monthly parts of Zhe Magazine of Art make a superb 
gift-book when bound and inclosed in a strong, solid, and hand- 
some annual volume. That for this year marks a distinct 
advance in art quality. (Cassell & Co., New York.) 

Among the new editions of well-known works which the season 
has produced in great numbers is Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin’s 
“ Persia and the Persians,” a book so well known and so widely 
appreciated that it needs no comment in these columns. This 
edition is printed from type large enough to read itself. It is 
profusely and handsomely illustrated, and it is in many respects 
the best account of contemporary Persia accessible. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $3.) 

A new and second edition has just been issued by Macmillan 
& Co., of this city, of Zhe Uncollected Writings of Thomas De 
Quincey, edited by Mr. James Hogg. We have already com- 
mented on these papers. Though Walter Savage Landor called 
them “the last fruit off an old tree,” there is yet in them 
flavor and refreshment. 








A History of the French Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
Balliol College, Oxford. In 3 Vols. Vol. II. On the publica- 
tion of the first volume of this work in 1886 we gave some 
account of its characteristics. It is by far the most thorough 
study of the French Revolution in the English language with 
which we are acquainted. It is not more elaborate in the accu- 
mulations of its scholarship than Taine, but it is less burdened 
with detail, and the story is presented in a more Anglo-Saxon— 
that is to say,in a more rational—manner. There is nothing of 
the hysterical spirit of the Frenchman in it. It lacks the dra- 
matic fire of Carlyle, and one cannot but feel that the author has 
not entered into the tragic age which he portrays, but stands 
apart from it and describes it. But it is for this very reason 
better fitted to be a guide for the student; for the guide should 
not be a participator in the passions whose results he portrays. 
The volume brings down the history to the end of 1793. We 
reserve further comment upon the work until the third and last 
volume appears. 


The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, and Fall: from Original 
Sources. By Sir William Muir. (F. H. Revell Company, New 
York.) Islam, the “ Garden of Death,” the mystic pantheism of 
the Sufis, the opulence and tyranny of Haroun al Raschid, the 
struggles of the Christian knights, and Moslem and Christian 
sharing the same churches in worship—the picture is brilliant 
and varied. It is a singular phenomenon of history that the 
Semitic tribes should, at the impulse of this new religion, sud- 
denly spring into half a millennium of intense intellectual and 
political power, enly to fall back again into degradation and 
listlessness. The problem is an important one from any point 
of view, to us particularly from the religious. The eternal con- 
flict between East and West also is interested in its solu- 
tion. This work is partly an abridgment of the author’s 
greater work, “Annals of the Early Caliphate.” 


Henry Drummond’s Programme of Christianity (James Pott 
& Co., New York) has those characteristics which belong to all 
his little books—the simplicity of a great spirituality ; the sim- 
plicity of a prophet who perceives behind all the perplexities of 
thought the singleness of truth, and brings it out to the vision 
of others. The object of Christianity is to make a better world. 
The programme of Christianity, interpreted by Christ's first 
sermon in Nazareth, is liberty, comfort, beauty, and joy. The 
method of Christianity is personal touch of soul on soul. This 
is very simple, but this is very radical, and Professor Drum- 
mond has interpreted it in his usual spiritually beautiful 


manner. 


Literary Notes 


—For a number of years past the proprietors of the Ames 
Plow Works at North Easton, Mass., have been sending “ St. 
Nicholas ” to the children of their operatives. It is said that 
the results have amply justified the expenditure. 

—Sir Monier Williams, having finished the new and enlarged 
edition of his “ Brahmanism” and the catalogue of his Oriental 
library, is now on his way to southern Italy, where he passes 
the winter. He will there employ himself in preparing a new 
and revised edition of his “ Indian Wisdom.” 

—Our university libraries are rapidly coming to rival those of 
the great European colleges. Harvard has 365,000 bound vol- 
umes; Yale has 200,000; Cornell, 150,000; Columbia, 90,000 ; 
Syracuse, 75,000; Dartmouth, 68,000; Lehigh, 67,000; Bow- 
doin, 84,000; University of Virginia, 40,000. 

—An oak chair made from the printing-press on which the 
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1786 has just been given to the Burns Cottage at Ayr, though 
thirty-five years old. The“ Pall Mall Gazette” says that “ there 
is a model of Burns's bust carved on the top of the back, and a 
carving of ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ crossing the ‘Auld Bridge of 
Doon’ below, and on the arms are the heads of Tam and the 
Souter.” 

—The University Extension movement is showing its fruit in 
a series of public lectures which will be given at Providence 
during the winter in connection with Brown University. Among 
others in this series there will be lectures by Dr. Albert Shaw, 
editor of the “ Review of Reviews,” on “ Modern Municipali- 
ties ;” by Dr. Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, on “ The 
Spirit of Modern Philosophy ;” by Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, of 
the Columbia School of Mines, on “ Styles in Architecture ;” by 
Professor Charles Sprague Smith on “Old Norse Poetry ;” 
by Professor C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University, on 
“ Four Victorian Writers,” namely, Carlyle, Clough, Arnold, and 
Browning; by Mr. Walter Damrosch, of the New York Sym- 
phony Society, on musical subjects; and by the Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam Chauncy Langdon, a well-known contributor to The Chris- 
tian Union, on “ The Present Conditions and Probable Future 
of the Papacy.” 

—The Christian Union is glad to welcome “ Romance” as a 
near neighbor in Clinton Hall. This monthly magazine, made 
up entirely of short stories, original and selected from all litera- 
tures, is a capital resource for tired or busy men and women, 
as well as for those whose reading runs mainly in the line of 
fiction. “Romance,” unlike many other publications which 
appeal to the story-telling instinct, is under very intelligent and 
competent editorial supervision—a supervision which closes it 
against everything undignified or unworthy, either from a liter- 
ary or amoral standpoint. The Christmas number contains thir- 
teen complete short stories, of which five are appropriate to the 
season. W. E. Norris, J. M. Barrie, Tom Hood, Frank B. Millard, 
and Hans Andersen are among the names in the contributors’ 
column to this number. The purpose of “ Romance” is to sup- 
ply a thoroughly well-selected collection of short stories each 
month for the recreation and refreshment not only of “ the gen- 
eral reader,” but of men and women of taste and culture who 
like stories for the sake of the story. As it draws upon all lan- 
guages, as well as upon original contributions, it has abundant 
material and an inexhaustible field. ‘ Romance” is published 
by the Romance Publishing Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 


New York. 
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Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO,, NEW YORK 
Broughton, Rhoda, and Elizabeth Bisland. A Widower Indeed. 50 cts. 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. My Canadian Journal. 
Ball, Sir Robert. The Cause of an Ice Age. 
The Story of Colette. . rom the French of “* La Neuvaine de Colette.” 

. P. DUTTON & CO.,NEW YORK 
"Preachals of the Day. 
DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., NEW YORK 
With Wind and Tide. Homeward Bound. $2. 50. 
Over the Bounding Waves of Life. $2.50. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Baldwin, James. The Industrial Primary felhoastic. 
Allen and Greenough. Ovid, with Vocabulary. $1.65. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 


Maclaren, Alexander. 


55 cts. 


Harper’s Young People, 1891. 
Lounsbury, T. R. tudies in Chaucer. 
Taylor, m. M. Ruth and Esther. 
Wilson, Andrew. Glimpses of Nature. 
{okason, Charles F. bg ee Words. 
ilbrandt, Conrad. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bellamy’s World. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mary J. Safford. 50 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood. $1. 25. 
Munger, Theodore T. Onthe Threshold. $1. 
Kirk, Ellen Olney. Ciphers. $1.25. 
Holmes, Oliver —a Poetical Works. Vols. I., II., and III. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Milman, Helen. The Little Ladies. $1.50. 
Norris, Frank. Yvernelle. $3.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOST 
The Princess of Cléves. Translated by T.S. Perry. 


A Popular Handbook of the Ornithology of the 
anada. Vols.J.andII. $8. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. Edited b yW W. E. Griffis. 4vols. $6. 
Horwitz, Carrie Norris. Fairy Lore. $1.50. 

METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, NEW YORK 
Archibald, Mrs. Geo. = Dan Brown Seed. 80 cts. 

ORGE A. MOSHER, SYRACUSE 

“The ene Calendar” for 1892. Compiled by Miss May E. Duncan. 


25 cts. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON 
Bixby, James T. The Crisis in Mora 
NILE C, SMITH PUBLISHING <. -». CHICAGO 
Thais. R, ranaiohed by A. D. H 


- a EAT, NEW YO 
— Rev. Thos. The Geapel ts in Ezekiel, $1; ‘and Speaking to the Heart, 
I. 


3vols. . 


$4.50. 


De Lafayette, Madame. 
Vols. Land II. $3.75. 
Chamberlain, Montague. 

United States and 


France, Anatole. 


BENJAMIN R. TUCKER, BOSTON 
Holiday Stories. 

UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Boyesen, H. H. The Mammon ot Unrighteousness. $1.25. 


Fiske, Stephen. 


EDGAR S. WERNER, NEW YORK 
Helen Potter’s Impersonations. $2. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Scott, Frederick G. Elton Hazelwood. 


75 cts. 
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Outlook in Temperance 


The Practical Workings of 
Township Option 


The march forward is plainly along the 
lines of local option, and in States where 
not even township option has been accorded 
by the Legislature we continue our de- 
mand for that measure. But in States 
where something more is possible(and there 
are few where something more is not pos- 
sible) we continue our condemnation of it. 
Last month we nailed up the thesis that the 
territory which any given saloon “ served ” 
should be able to say whether or not the 
service should continue to be rendered, and 
we congratulated the people of Iowa 
that the presence of a Republican majority 
in the newly elected Legislature would 
prevent the enactment of a local option 
law so local as to defeat the end of popu- 
lar control. The objections to township 
option which we then urged are brought 
out sharply and concretely in two com- 
munications we have received during the 
month. One of them comes from Paines- 
ville, Ohio, where a fight has been con- 
ducted which is as interesting as a mili- 
tary conflict, and more full of suggestions 
than columns of discussion would be. In 
this fight the pastors of the Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Disciples, and Methodist churches 
have all taken an active part. The ac- 
count which we print is from a paper read 
at Oberlin by P. W. Sinks, the pastor of 
the Congregational church. It runs as 
follows: 


Under the operations of the Ohio local option law 
(the Dow Law) contiguous townships of a given 
county, and even neighboring municipalities of the 
same townships, may pursue entirely different poli- 
cies with regard to the liquor traffic. Let me illus- 
trate ‘my meaning. In “little”? Lake County there 
are eight townships ; in Painesville township, three 
municipalities. Painesville municipality and the rural 
portion of the township have both adopted local 
option. But the two other municipalities (Fairport 
and Richmond) are sustaining the open saloon. 
These two municipalities, with a total vote not ex- 
ceeding two hundred, are able to fasten upon the 
township thirty-five or more saloons. 

The municipality of Fairport alone, with its thirty 
saloons, can deluge, so to speak, not merely Paines- 
ville, but all Lake County, in spite of the local op- 
tion law that so generally obtains. Fairport, as 
heretofore, can continue to load down our county 
criminal docket with murder cases, assaults, arson, 
and crime of all grades, as the direct product of the 
saloons, and the taxpayers of Lake County are 
powerless to help themselves out of this condition. 
Crowd the saloons out of the towns and villages of 
Lake County, and they find refuge in Fairport, 
where, with the increase of competition, they stimu- 
late to crime. 

The limited area of the local option law’s opera- 
tions is everywhere a barrier to its enforcement. 

I am of the firm opinion that the local option law 
was never meant to be more than a blind to catch 
votes for the party that adopted it. If it was ever 
intended for more than this, why has the party that 
gave township local option steadfastly and determi- 
nately refused to give us county local option? Why? 
The party that gave township local option when in 
power was petitioned to give county option as well. 
With county local option we could crowd the open 
saloon out of Lake County into Lake Erie. With 
county local option we could secure actual prohibi- 
tion in three-fourths or four-fifths of all the counties 
of the State, and come at length to prohibition in 
the entire State of Ohio. But so long as the people 
of the State are content with things as they are, and 
regard township and municipal option as the ulti- 
mate idea in temperance reform, it is safe to predict 
that we shall reach no higher grounds. 

As we all know, the local option law is of Republi- 
can lineage, but the Republican party has proved 
itself the covert enemy and the open foe of the local 
option law. It is not a prohibition measure, and 
yet, so far as my observation has gone, the Prohibi- 
tionists have had most to do in securing its effective 
operation. 

Let me point out the interest and co-operation we 
have received in Painesville from the Republican 
party and its leaders. T.ake County is overwhelm- 
ingly Republican; and there, if anywhere, the party 
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could afford to identify itself with this measure. Did 
it? Has it? Not at the latest advices. Isayit advis- 
edly, that from’the first—from the time this measure 
was submitted to the qualified electors of our munici- 
pality, down to the latest case in court under the 
ordinance—this local option law has met with the 
basest and most determined opposition of the 
Republican party—or the “‘ machine” that controls 
the party. 

Five or six years ago the local option law was 
submitted to the vote of the citizens. The vote 
stood about fifteen to one in favor of the local option 
provision. The Republican Council ignored the 
vote, and refused to give any legislation. The next 
Council was petitioned to give the legislation, but 
refused to recognize the petition. Last spring a non- 
partisian, anti-saloon ticket for Councilmen was put 
in the field; and though they were stanch Repub- 
licans, they met with the determined opposition of 
the ‘ machine,’”’ which put an opposition ticket in 
the field, and had it not been for the help of the 
Democratic side of the house, the day had been lost. 
The Council was unanimously Republican, but it 
was not until we organized a “law and order 
league’’ that the Republican Council began to take 
steps to execute the ordinance. Cases were brought. 
Then the “machine” came to the defense of the 
saloons and the violaters of the law. But a Demo- 
cratic police justice was unswerving in his fidelity to 
the ordinance, and six convictions have been ob- 
tained. 

What a howl and lament, what lifting up of hands 
in holy horror, by this same “‘ machine ” when it was 
discovered that we had secured the aid of outside 
parties in the detection of crime! The following are 
some of the epithets which have been heaped upon 
the ministers of the Gospel who have dared to be 
interested in helping on in the enforcement of this 
local option law: ‘ Loafers,” “sneaks,” ‘ med- 
dlers,” ‘‘ tramps,” “chipmunk ministers,” “snakes 
in the grass,” ‘“ high-moral-tone fellows,” “‘ mourn- 
ers.”’ ‘“* The mourners have come,” said our Repub- 
lican prosecuting attorney, two weeks ago to-day, 
as some of the ministry came in to see the trans- 
actions of the Probate Court room. We take this 
epithet as the fitting one. We are ‘‘ mourners”— 
genuine“ mourners.’”’ By whom were these epithets 
applied? By the sanction and at the applause of 
the Republican ‘ machine.” Against whom? 
Against the ministers, indeed, but ministers who 
have felt a call of God to do this work, and under 
the profound conviction that the minister is both a 
man and a citizen, as well as a clergyman. And 
against ministers, who, when they entered this 
fight, were solidly Republican, and while standing 
for a Republican measure. But, for one, I went into 
this fight for the enforcement of the local option 
law, a Republican; yet such has been the perfidy and 
the disgraceful bearing of the party leaders that I 
have come out of the attempt to enforce the local 
option law a Prohibitionist. 


THE DANGER IN IOWA 


The other communication comes from 
Waterloo, Iowa. A correspondent, who 
believes thatthe recent election of Gov- 
ernor Boies was a defeat for the Church 
and a victory for the saloon, writes to us 
that there is danger of the passage of a 
local option law similar to that in Ohio. 
“ How it will operate,” he says, “is illus- 
trated by the talk of a saloonist on the 
streets of Waterloo: ‘We will have the 
saloons here. * If you vote against them, 
we will put them in Cedar Falls and kill 
your trade, or we will put them in East 
Waterloo and kill West Waterloo.’” In 
this fear our correspondent is justified by 
the experience of every State which has 
tried township option. There are farmers 
—even farmers who prefer that no saloons 
shall be licensed in their counties—who 
nevertheless drink whenever they go to 
town to sell produce or buy goods, and 
will take their trade to that town in their 
neighborhood where they can get the 
liquor they crave. The number of these 
is greatly exaggerated by the saloon- 
keepers, and so a great many villages 
license the saloons, not because they are 
willing to protect that business, but be- 
cause they wish to protect their store- 
keepers. For this reason we have had 
no word to say in favor of township op- 
tion, except where this was the only thing 
that could be obtained. We have al- 
ways urged local option as against State 
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prohibition, because we have believed 
that the spirit of our democracy required 
that each community should regulate its 
own concerns, and we believe that a per- 
manent advance could be made only in 
accordance with this spirit, which is more 
and more permeating all our institutions. 
But township option as much as State 
prohibition prevents each community from 
regulating its own concerns. . It gives to 
one community the right to make itself a 
parasite and a plague to its neighbor. If 
such local option comes in Iowa, it in turn 
must be swept aside by advancing democ- 
racy, which tolerates no compromise of 
the principle that the people everywhere 
have the right to full control of the insti- 
tutions which directly affect them. 

Our Waterloo correspondent is in despair 
over the outcome of the elections, and writes 
us a letter of deeply religious despair. If 
he will but.look back, he will find that the 
churches have again and again been afraid 
that the advance of popular self-govern- 
ment was going to put an end to rule by 
the “better classes,” and bring about the 
rule of the worst. Yet the temperance 
movement has been only one of any num- 
ber of illustrations of how the masses of 
the people have demanded from the ruling 
classes severer moral laws than the latter 
ever dreamed of imposing. It is true that 
in many communities the .concession of 
self-government will be followed by ex- 
cesses, but that is equally true of the con- 
cession of self-government to individual 
men and women. Yet only through indi- 
vidual responsibility is individual charac- 
ter strengthened, and only through the re- 
sponsibility of localities for their own 
welfare is the character of communities 
strengthened. The moral evolution of 
the race has always been along the lines 
of complete self-government. Our corre- 
spondent says that he recognizes that 
State prohibition is dead in Iowa for this 
generation, and that he is ready to put his 
hands to any temperance movement which 
promises success, but that he does this 
with a feeling of despair, and that he is 
unable to see any vision of angels and 
chariots of fire which shall deliver the 
Church in Iowa from the enemies which 
compass it about. Is it not possible that 
a deeper faith in democracy would come 
with a deeper faith in Providence, which 
for generations has been working through 
democracy, and not through monarchies 
or aristocracies, in leading mankind “on 
to the bound of the Waste, on to the City 
of God’’? Advancing democracy means 
that the people will control the liquor 
traffic, and that the liquor traffic will not 
much longer be permitted to control the 
people. 


“A Persecuted Church” 
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The Bishop of Christ Church, New Zea- 
land, recently set a precedent which the 
clergy of this country will hardly care to 
follow. Thinking that it would be a 
churchly thing to have the top stone of his 
new cathedral consecrated, he had himself 
hoisted up to the top of the steeple, and read 
the appropriate ritual for “ Consecrating a 
Topstone of a Spire.” In merciful recog- 
nition of their weakness, he did not insist 
on the dean and canons accompanying 
him. 
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Ye Men of Good-Will 


._A Christmas Romance 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
(lustrated by W. L. TAYLOR) 


LP i Social Life 
si: in New York 


By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


In two articles the author of ‘“‘ The Anglomaniacs”’ will give a fresh 
and delightful glimpse of New York social life, as seen by one whose 
social position makes it possible to write with authority. 


A Christmas Story ff 


By MAMIE DICKENS 
(The Favorite Daughter of CHARLES DICKENS) 


A semi-ghost tale of the romance clustering about an 
old English manor-house. 


Lhe Beecher 
Reminiscent Papers 


In this issue include chapters on “Mr. Beecher as a Do- ff 
mestic Help,” “Early Trials in the West,” ‘ Our Indian- { 
apolis Home of Two Rooms.”’ \ 


For “The Gil \y do 
Who Loves to Sing” 


Short articles by Clementine DeVere, Marie Roze, 
Minnie Hauk, Clara Poole, Campanini, and others. 

















These are but a few of the many good things in the December number of 
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On the News-stands, Ten Cents a Copy 
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A Final Collection of Stories. 
With Portrait. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 
“Katy Did” Series. 
mott. 16mo. Cloth. 

Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack 

By MARY P. WELLS SMITH, author of “ Jolly Good Times,” ‘‘ Their Canoe 

Trip.” Illustrated. Square 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Betty, a Butterfly 


By A. G. PLympton, author of ‘Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 
the author. Square 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 





Illustrated by 





YOUNG FOLKS 
oR 


Last Words 


By Mrs. J. H. EwIna, author of ‘“ Jackanapes,” ‘‘ The Story of a Short Life,’ etc. 
Illustrated by H. D. Murphy. 


In the High Valley 

Being the fifth and last of the 
Illustrated by Jessie McDer- 
Price, $1.25. 


Square 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The Electrical Boy} 


Or, The Career of Richard Greatman and George Great- 
things. By Prof. JouN TrRowsRIDGE, of Harvard 
University. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Dear Daughter Dorothy 
By A. G. Plympton. With illustrations by the author.’« Small gto. 
Price, $1.00. 
“Tf there aren’t any such children, there ought to be.”’ 


Cloth. 


Jock O’Dreams 


By JuLIE M. LIPPMANN. 
Square 12mo. 


A Child’s Story Book. 
Dermott. 


Illustrated by Jessie Mc- 


Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Old Rough, the Miser 


By Lity F. WEsSELHOEFT, author of “ Sparrow, the Tramp.” 
Cloth. 


trations by J. F. Goodridge. Square 16mo. 


Donald and Dorothy 


16mo. Cloth. 


By MARY Mapes Dopce. Illustrated. 


A Lost Hero 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD and HERBERT D. WARD. 
Small gto. Cloth. $1.50. 


This little story, originally contributed to the ‘* Youth’s Companion,” seeks to 
teach the grandeur of a brave deed and the beauty of supreme self-sacrifice. 


30 illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 


MAILED, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers 


BOSTON 


With 21 illus- 
Price, $1.25. 


Price, $1.50. 


With 





IY i/ Vo 


From “ Jock O’ Dreams.” 





CHATTERBOX iso 


891 


This name, a household word in every home in the 
land, has become endeared in the hearts of two genera- 
tions, and the ‘readers of the early volumes are now men 
and women, who know that no books will delight their 
children more, or instruct them to a greater extent, than 
these dear old annual volumes, whose sales have lon 
since mounted above the million mark. Zhe King o} 
Juveniles. 1 vol., quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


THE FAMOUS “ZIGZAGS” 


The best and most successful series of books for young 
Ryonle ever made. Over 300,000 volumes already sold, 
arratives ot trayel, history, and adventure, with anec- 
dote stories, associated with the countries visited. By H, 
BUTTERWORTH, editor of the Vouth’s Companion. Full 
of illustrations. The new volume for this year is 
Zigzag Journeys in Australia 
Or, A Vistr TO THE OcEAN Wor-p. Describing the 
wonderful fifth continent, containing stories of gold dis- 
coveries and of the animals peculiar to this fascinating 
country. 


The other volumes of the series are NorTHWEST Brit- 
1sH Istes, ANTIPODES, INDIA, SUNNY SouTH, Levant, 
ACADIA OccipENT, ORIENT, CLA sic LAND, NORTHERN 
LANDs, Europe. 


Each, 1 volume, small quarto, illuminated board covers, 
$1.75. Cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 


LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 


265,072 
354,672 Maeritoses "aoe pcs 


148,782 Bibles, Prayer “ae ake en, 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


81 CHAMBERS ST., Third Door West of Cit 





Gorgeous Holiday and Juvenile 
Books. AT YOUR PRICE. 


Hall Park, New York. 








For epythin either by or 
about Hen: ard Beecher 


i Beecher send to his long-time Pub- 
Fords, H d & Hul- 
reve terete! Books 


New York City. 




















idE Busy Man's MACAZINE 








“It is not only the ‘Busy Man’s Magazine,’ 
but is especially adapted to the ‘Busy 
Women’—such as most of us are.” 


AND THE 
B (Mrs.) LUCY A. OSBAND, 


USY 
WOMAN’S Michigan State Normal School, 


iT PLEASES EVERYBODY. 


Miss Frances Willard,— The bright- 
est outlook window in Christendom for busy 
people who want to see whatis going on in the world.” 

Providence Telegram,-“A great boon 
to the busy, the lazy and the economical.”’ 

The Congregationalist,-This monthly 
has no peer in originality of design, scope anc 
accuracy of vision, thoroughness in execution 
and ability to transform its readers into citizens of the world.’ 

Chicago Interior.—‘‘7he Review of Re- 
views, of New York, has come to the rescue of 
busy people. We know of one high railroaa 
oficial who for a month has worked until 1) 
o'clock at night, and yet has kept well informed 
of current world events. He readsthis Magazine. 
It gives him a running commentary on important 
events, besides a digest of the best articles in 
contemporary magazines.” 


Price 25c. $2.50 a Year. 


AGENTS WANTED, CLUE RATES ON APPLICATION. 


























Send Ten Cents THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
1 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! Op Jan. first the yearly 
rice will be advanced from $2.00 to $2.50. 
CHRISTMAS SERVICES: * The Infant 
FRE King,”’ ‘“‘The Birthday of our King,” and 
Sunday-school, will be miled free to any one 
intersted. GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO 


for Sample Copy. 8% Astor Place, New York, 
rial Subscription, Seven Months for $l. 
specimen pases of ** The New Song” for the 
(Mention this paper.) 178 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





Attractive Books 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York and London 


RECENT CATALOGUES 
1. Holiday Publications for the pres- 


32 pages, illustrated. 





ent season, 
2. Good Books for Young People. 
3. The 
trated prospectus, 56 pages. 
4. The Heroes of the Nations, illus- 
trated prospectus, 4 pages. 





Story of the Nations, ilus- 








5. Knickerbocker Nuggets, 32 pages. 





a 


Literary Gems, 4 pages. 





7. Retail Catalogue No. 8, comprising 





works 
pages. 


& Retail Catalogue No. 9, comprising 


on Natural History, 32 





ing choice and rare books in rich 
bindings, 40 pages. 


g. Notes on New Books, a Quarterly 





Bulletin. Large 8vo. Number 4 
for 1891. 24 pages. 


Any of the above lists sent upon ap- 
plication. 

The whole series sent on receipt of 
ten cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 














RAIL of a Young Reporter. 
II.—Prince Dusty: a Story 
AND . ° 
WATER of the Oil Regions. 
i hor of 
SERIES By Kirk Munroe, author o: 
i ; “Camp Mates,” etc. I2mo 
Pp ’ 9 
illustrated. Each $1.25 


‘It is a pleasure to open a juvenile book and find in it 
live people—characters that are neither impossible para- 
gons of goodness nor chimerical examples of success. 
Svch a book is ‘ Under Orders.’ Boys who want to know 
what a reporter’s life is will get a fair idea of it from this 
very interesting book.” —Buffalo Courter. 

“‘It is full of delicious humor, and the characters are 
sketched with deftness. After reading ‘ Prince Dusty, 
one will have a clear —— of what oil fields really 
at. 


are.” —Harrisburg 














I—English Fairy Tales. 
FAIRY II.—Celtic Fairy Tales. 
TALES. Collected by Joseph Jacobs, 
President of the English Folk- 
Lore Society. Pictured by John 
D. Batten. 12mo. Each $1.75 


“Mr. Jacobs has shown scholarship and research in his 
work, and we can think of no new one that will afford so 
much delight to young people.” —PA. lphia Bulletin. 

“*The tales have been very well selected, and they will 
please the young reader in search of the marvelous, as 
well as,the student of folk-lore who loves to trace the 
variants of the same legend in several languages.””—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 























Peter, a Cat o’ One Tail: His 
A CAT Life and Adventures.  Illus- 
O’ ONE trated and told by Louis Wain 
TAIL. (Peter’s Proprietor). Written 
by Charles Morley (a Pal of 
Peter’s). Quarto, vellum, fully 
illustrated. : . 75 cents 
Teufel, the Terrier; or, 
TEUFEL, The Life and Adventures of 
THE an Artist’s Dog. Told and 
TERRIER. illustrated by J. Yates Car- 
rington, and written by 
Charles Morley (a Friend of 

Teufel’s). Quarto, vellum, fully illustrated. 


75 cents 


Five volumes of this hand- 
some series are now ready, 
embracing picturesque and 
trustworthy biographies of 
Eoeteway! NELSON, GUSTAVUS ADOL- 

PHUS, PERICLES, THEODO- 
RIC, and SipNEY. The illustrations and maps 
have been selected with great care. Cloth, 
$1.50; half morocco, gilt top, $1.75 

“The scholarly repute of Prof. Evelyn Abbott. of Balliol 


College, Oxford, is sufficient guaranty of the thorough 
excellence of the editorial supervision of this promising 
ndependent. 





HEROES 
OF THE 
NATIONS. 








series, ’”’—/, 





In this series, of which it 


STORY has been said that it presents 
OF THE history on the very plan fol- 
NATIONS. lowed by Herodotus and 








Livy, “historians who were 
superb story-tellers,” thirty- 
three volumes have been issued, the later 
works being Mackintosh’s ScorLanD, Hug and 
Stead’s SWITZERLAND, and Morse-Stephen’s 
PORTUGAL. Each work is complete in itself, 
is adequately illustrated, and sells in cloth for 
$1.50, and in half morocco, gilt top, for $1.75. 
The series is put up in groups of twelve vol- 
umes in a handsome box. 

““This is the very plan on which Herodotus and Livy 
wrote their immortal histores, or rather stories, . . . his- 
torians who were also superb story-tellers, and story-tellers 


who were also capital historians, with a sprinkle and twin- 
kle of poetry thrown in for full measure.”—N. V. Critic. 


Life : 








Sunshine in 


THE Poems for the King’s 
KING'S Daughters, is the title 
DAUGHTERS. given toa selection made 








by Florence Pohlman 
Lee from the noblest and 
best poems of the English language. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
President of the International Order of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons. The volume is 
handsomely bound in purple and dove-colored 
cloth, stamped in silver, and is deserving of 
coming into the hands of every lover of poetry. 
8vo, ; : , ‘ ; $1.50 

*,* Catalogue of Holiday Publications, Catalogue 
of Gy Books issued by the Retail Department, List 
g ‘ooks for Young People, Prospectuses of the 


eroes Series, Nations Series, etc., etc., sent on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, - New York 





I.—Under Orders: the Story’ 





A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books 





Reynolds’s Discourses on Art 


Fifteen Addresses by Sir JosHuA REYNOLDs. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and a Biographical and Historical 
Introduction, by EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 
Beautifully illustrated with 20 full-page plates, 
after portraits by Sir Joshua. 12mo, ty it top, 
$2.50. Large Pater dition. Limited to 225 
copies, with the illustrations reproduced in pho- 

togravure, met, $6.00. Largest Paper Edition. 
Limited to 100 copies, with the illustrations re- 
produced in photogravure, and containing five 
additional plates that are not included in either 
of the other editions, #e?, $12.00. 

These discourses, which have long held_a place among 
the English classics, comprise a series of fifteen addresses 
delivered by Sir Joshua before the students of the Royal 
Academy, ‘It is a work,” says James Northcote, R.A., 
“* containing such a body of just criticism on an extremely 
difficult subject, clothed in such perspicuous, elegant, and 
nervous language, that itis no exaggerated panegyric to 
assert that it will last as long as the English tongue, and 
contribute not less than the productions of his pencil to 
render his name immortal.” Mr. Johnson’s carefully 
studied Introductory Essay gives an admirable outline of 
English art and of Sir Joshua’s place therein. 


Little Marjorie’s Love Story 


By MARGUERITE Bovvet, author of “Sweet 

William.” With 16 illustrations by Helen M. 

Armstrong. Small gto. $1.25. 

A charming tale... . Distinguished by the same 

Purity of style which marked the earlier onc, * Sweet 
illiam.’ "—Saturday Evening Gazette, Bosion. 


Sweet William 


New Edition. By MARGUERITE Bouvet. IIlus- 
trated by Helen and Margaret Armstrong. 
Small gto, $1.50. 

“It is told with a grace of style that has not been sur- 
assed in any of the juvenile literature of the year. Sweet 
illiam is a charming little figure.’”’— Boston A dvertiser. 


Charles Auchester 


By ELIZABETH SHEPHARD. With an Introduction 
and Notes by GEorGE P. Upton. With two 
portraits of Mendelssohn. 2 vols., 12mo, $2.50. 

“*No greater book,” wrote Benjamin Disraeli of this 
remarkable musical romance, ** will ever be written, upon 
music, and it will one day be recognized as the imagi- 
native classic of that divine art.”” The enthusiasm with 
which it was received thirty years ago will no doubt be 
revived on its reappearance in the beautiful form here 
given it. 


The Spanish Galleon 


An Account of a Daring Effort to Recover the 
Golden Treasures from a_Spanish Gallecn 
Wrecked in the Caribbean Sea 200 Years Ago. 
By CHARLES S. SEELEY. 12mo. $1.25. 


A singuleriy, attractive record of adventure, reminding 
the reader by its simplicity and directness of style of De 

oe’s ‘* Robinson Crusoe.” It is a book interesting alike 
to young and old. The difficulties that the hero overcomes 
by sheer perseverance and courage gives to the volume a 
most wholesome and stimulating quality. 


With Edge Tools 


A Novel. By HopART CHATFIELD TAYLOR. $1.25. 

_A rather unusual story, in which Chicago society is 
pictured by one who kncws weil and portrays good- 
naturedly its foibles, while at the same time he does jus- 
tice to the sierling qualities of her citizens. The charac- 
ters are lifelike, the conversations unusually bright, the 
action ravid and varied, ard the delicate thread of romance 
would of itself sustain the interest to the end. 


A Song of Life 


By MARGARET W. Mortey. Profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated. Small 4to. $1.25. 

This little work unfolds the mysteries of plant and 
animal existence, and of the transmission ot life, with a 
charm of manner and delicacy of treatment that delight 
while they instruct. Almost every page presents some 
illustrative drawing of flowers, or fishes, or birds, or 


asts. 
Life of Jane Austen 


By OscAr Fay ApAms. With portrait of Miss 
Austen. 12mo. $1.25. 

This work is a simply told story of Jane Austen’s life 
dealing especialiy with its domestic phases, which are fu 
of interest. ‘The author visited the scenes among which 
she lived, and his deep interest in Miss Austen led her 
surviving relatives to furnish him with much new and 
valuable material. 


The Grandmother 


From the Bohemian of BozENA NEMEC, with a 
Biographical Sketchof the author. $1.25. 

This work, long a classic in its own country, will appeal 
most ooeney to all who love sincerity and simplicity in 
literature and in life. ‘The Grandmother, with her simple 
picty and her homely virtues, is a character as lovely as it 
13 new in fiction. 


Duplicate Whist 


Its Rules and Methods of Play; by which the 
strength of opposing hands are cnualesds and the 
element of luck reduced to the minimum. By 
JOHN T. MITCHELL. 16mo. 75 cents. 

This pioneer treatise presents a history of this new and 
most scientific of card games, and a full description of the 
various modes now in vogue. 





“ Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. are 
doing good service in the populariza- 
tion of the best literature by their 
issue in neat, well-printed, and care- 
fully edited volumes, of many works, 
of comparatively recent authorship, 
which, however, have been crowned by 
the final approval of the best criticism 
and have taken rank as_ standard 
models in their several forms of literary 
art.”"—Home Yournal, New York. 


Laurel-Crowned Verse 


Edited by ‘FrRANcis F. Browne. Beautifully 
printed and ornamentally bound. 4 vols., 16mo, 
gilt tops, each, $1.00; half calf or half morocco, 
each, ‘$2.75. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Scott. 

CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Byron. 

LALLA ROOKH. Moors. 

THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. Tennyson. 


Other volumes to follow. 


Heroes and Hero-Worship 


By THomAs CARLYLE. Finely printed and bound. 
16mo, gilt tops, $1.00; half calf or half morocco, 
$2.75. 


The Scottish Chiefs 


By JANE PorTER. Finely printed and bound. 
2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops. $2.50. 


The Children of the Abbey 


By REGINA MariA Rocue. Finely printed and 
bound. : 2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops. $2.50. 


A Short History of England 


For Young People. By EL1zABETH S. KIRKLAND, 
author of “A Short History of France,” etc. 
12mo. $1.25. 


Many admirers of Miss Kirkland’s ‘* Short History of 
France,” and especially those who believe that no short 
history of England, properly adapted to the needs of young 
Americans, now exists, have urged her to write a history 
of England upon the same plan, This admirabie book is 
the result, An will be found to be even an improvement 
upon her popular history of France. 


The Study Class 


A Guide for the Student of English Literature. 
By ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 16mo. $1.00. 


‘*‘ The purpose of these studies is to stimulate thought 
and its expression rather than the mere acquirement of 
facts... .. The studies are admirably devised to lead 
those who undertake to follow them to go to the authors 
and their works and exercise their own minds,”’—Chzcago 


Times. 
Madame de Staél 


In the “‘ Great French Writers” Series. By ALBERT 
SorEL of the Institute. Translated by FANNY 
H. GARDINER. I2mo. $1.00. 


** To read her life is to become acquainted with almost 
every man and woman of her age, in every country of 
Europe, and what a wonderful host itis! The author of 
this volume, while waren and admiring, is critical 
and just, and the translator has succeeded admirably in 
keeping the spirit of the original.”—Pudlic Opinion, 
Washington. 


Lyrics of the Living Church 


“The Living 
LEFFINGWELL. 


Original Poems Compiled from 
Church.” Edited by C. W. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 

The poems are all of a deep religious nature, and contain 
inspiration and comfort for all whoare seeking the Higher 

Lite. As a whole, it is a volume of religious verse of very 

unusual merit. 


The Pentateuch of Printing 


WITH A CHAPTER ON JuDGES. By WILLIAM 
BLADES, author of “‘ The Life and Typography 
of William Caxton” and “The Enemies of 


Books,” etc. With a Memoir of the Author and 


List of his Works by TatsoT B. REED. 
With 59 fac-similes and engravings. Crown 
4to, cloth, gilt top, $4.50, et; half roxburgh, 


gilt top, $5.50, met. 


William Blades, the great authority on all matters per- 
taining to early printing, has given in this admirable work, 
which was left at his death ready for the press, a popular 
account of the history of the rise and development. of 
printing, tracing it trom its origin to its present state after 
the manner in which the origin and wanderings of the 
people of Israel are traced in tne Pentateuch. 


For sale /y bcokselllers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.,, - 


CHICAGO 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 





Just Ready. Uniform with “ The Makers of Florence.” Mrs. Oliphant's New Book. 


Crown Svo. 


Cloth, $3.00. 


JERUSALEM, THE HOLY CITY 


Its History and Hope. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “ The Makers of Venice,” “ Royal Edinburgh,” etc. With fifty 


illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, $3.00. 





An Edition de Luxe with many New Plates. 8vo, $6.00. 


The Makers of Florence 
Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and Their City. 


By Mrs. OvipHant, author of ‘* Makers of Venice,” 
‘Royal Edinburgh,” etc. With Portraits, fifty illustra- 
tions, and many Plates reproduced from pictures by 
Florentine artists. 8vo, bound in buckram, gilt top, $6.00. 


New and Cheater Edition. 12mo, $2.25. 
Westminster Abbey 


By the Rev. W. J. Lortig, author of ‘‘ Windsor Cas- 
tle,” etc. With 75 illustrations, chiefly by HERBERT 
RAILTON. 12m0, cloth, $2.25. 

*,* This edition contains all the illustrations from the 
folio edition published at $7.50. 





Hugh Thomson's Illustrated Edition of 
MRS. GASKELL’S; CRANFORD 


With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 100 illustrations by HuGH THoMson, 


uniform with the same artist’s edition of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 


gilt edges, $2.00. 


12mo, cloth, gilt, 





Now Ready. With 300 Illustrations. 8vo0, $4.00. 
Schliemann’s Excavations 


An Archzological and Historical Study. By Dr. C. 
ScHUCHHARDT, ctor of the Kestner Museum in Han- 
over. Translated from the German by Eugénie Sellers, with 
an Appendix on the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr. 
Schliemann and Dr. Dérpfeld, and an Introduction by 


WAL ter Lear, Litt.D. ith Illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 


With Numerous Illustrations. to, $3.50. 


Glimpses of Old English Homes 


iy Rassanare Ba cu, author of ** An Author’s Love.” 
With numerous illustrations. 4to, $3 50. 

‘* A handsome and beautifully printed volume which, by 
reason of its chattiness and the mass of out-of-the-wa 
information it conveys, is thoroughly and delightfully read- 
able.”— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





By Alfred /. 


Church, M.A. 


THE BURNING OF ROME 


A Story of the Days of Nero. 


With colored illustrations. 


12mo, cloth, gilt. $1.00. 


“This story is a delightful one, and will be welcomed by hosts of young people during the coming ligliday season.” 


The Story of the Iliad 


With colored illustrations after FLAXMAN. 


cloth, $1.00. — 


‘oston Traveller, 


The Story of the Odyssey 


en colored 


illustrations after FLAXMAN. 
cloth, $1.00. 


12mo, 





Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book. 
NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY 


By Mrs. MOLESworRTH, author of “Carrots,” “Children of the Castle,” etc. 


tions by L. Leslie Brooke. 16mo, $1.25. 
Mrs. Marshall’s New Book. 


Winifrede’s Journal 


By Emma MARSHALL, author of ‘‘ Under Salisbury 
Spire,” etc. With illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 


With illustra- 


The Gate Beautiful 
And Other Bible Readings for the Young 


By the Rev. HucH Macmitian, LL.D., ‘author of 
“* Bible Teachings from Nature.’? 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





*,* All purchasers of books are invited to send for Macmillan & Co.'s New 
Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail to any address. 


Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave., New York 








Four New Illustrated Books 





JAPONICA 


By Sir EpwIn ARNOLD. Fully illustrated by Robert Blum. Large 8vo, $3.00. 


** Beautiful without and within, Sir s:dwin Arnold has put into it the delicacy, purity, and picturesqueness 
that he found, and the enthusiasm with which he observed.’’—Newark A dvertiser. 


‘* One of the most inviting of books of the season.” 
—WNation. 


Ocean Steamships 


By Various Authors. Fully illustrated. 
8vo, $3.00. 


‘*A handsome volume, important and interesting. 
The story of the ocean steamer is covered in every as- 
pect.”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

“It will be a popular book for the holidays and can- 
not fail to interest those desiring reliable nformation 
in entertaining form.”’—Christian Advocate. 





Brilliantly picturesque. Full of color and word 
picture.”’—Critic. 


From the Baltic to the Danube. By Dr. C. 
A. STODDARD, editor of the N. Y. Od- 
server. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘‘A most entertaining account of what he saw in 
Russia.” —Boston Transcript. 

“* We know of no book on the subject in which so much 
useful, readable ae matter is to be found.”’— 
Christian at Work. 


ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK 


By Captain JoHNn G. BourKE, U.S.A. 


Illustrated. 8vo, $3.50. 


** A splendid tribute to Crook. _ It will long hold its place as one of the most absorbing na ratives of Indian 


warfare ever written.”’—Philadelphia Times. 

‘It abounds in interesting reminiscences of border 
life. It will be read with interest, by thousands, and 
prized by coming generations.” —Christian at Work. 





‘‘A great book in more senses than one. Capt. 
Rourke is a man of cultivation and a master of descrip- 


tion.”—Chicago Tribune. 


: 
Across Russia 
| 





; CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York 
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HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS 


In the Yule-Log Glow 


Christmas Ta'es from Round the World. Edited_b 
Harrison S. Morris. Four volumes. 16mo. 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00 per set ; half polished calf, $7.50; 
half morocco, $7.50. Special Edition, with Sixteen 
rrench Photogravures_in various tints. Cloth, gilt, 
$6.00; three-quarters English calf, gilt top, $10.00; 
silk and vellum, gilt top, $10.00. 


King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table 


A modernized version of the Morte Darthur. By 
CuaRvgs Morris, author of ‘‘Half-Hoars with the 
Best American Authors,” etc. Three volumes. 16mo. 
nae cloth, gilt top, $2.25; half calf or half morocco, 

00. 


Where Meadows Meet the Sea 


A collection of Sea Songs and Pastoral Lays. With Illus- 
trations by F. F. English. Edited by Harrison S$. 
Morris. Onevolume. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt 
edges, $3. 50; half morocco, gilt top, rough edges, 
$4.00; three-quarters calf, gilt top, $5.00. 


Yvernelle 


A Legend of Feudal France. By Frank Norris. Illus- 
trated by Eleven Full-page Photogravures, three of 
which are in colors, and numerous Engravings. Square 
8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, $3.50; 
full morocco, $5.00. 


The Low-Back’d Car 


By Samugt Lover. New small ty edition. With 
twelve illustrations by WiLt1AM MaGratu, printed 
by 7 secapenate Plates made directly from the origi- 
nal drawings ; also, Twelve Initial Vignettes en- 

ved on wi by C. H. Regp. Handsomely bound. 
eatherette, 60 cents ; new style leather, $1.50. 


Sheridan’s Ride 


By (T. BucHANAN Reap. Illustrated with Fine Draw- 
ings be. some of the Best Artists, engraved on Wood. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt, $2.00; new style leather, $2.50. 


Rab and His Friends 


By pour Brown, M.D. With Eight Illustrations by 
minent Artists, and a Portrait of the Author en- 
ved on Small gto. Neatly bound in cloth, 

1.50: new style leather, $1.75. 


The Miller’s Daughter 


By AtFrep TENNysON, Illustrated with Original De- 
signs by Eminent Artists and engraved on Wood. 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00; ivory surface covers, $3.50; 
new style leather, $3.50. 


The Little Ladies 


By Heren Mitman. A delightful book for children, 
with attractive illustrations. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


Our Bessie. Averil. 
Two delightful stories for girls from the pen of Rosa 


NoucueTTe Carey, published uniform with ‘* Es- 
ther,” ‘‘Aunt Diana,” and “ Merle’s Crusade,’ by 
the sameauthor. Illustrated. 2 vols. 12mo. Cioth, 
$1.25 per volume. Sets of Miss Carey’s books for 
girls, ‘* Esther,” ** Aunt Diana,” ‘* Merle’s Crusade,” 

Our Bessie,” ‘*Averil ”’ (five volumes), in box, $6.25. 


New and Standard Publications 


A Supplement to 
Allibone’s Critical Dictionary 


Or EnGtutsh LITERATURE AND BriTIsH AND AMERI- 
can AuTuHors. By Joun Foster Kirk. Two vol- 
umes. Impe 8vo. Nearly sixteen hundred pages. 
Cloth, .00; sheep, $17.00; half Russia, $20.00; 
half § Teo-cet half morocco, $22.00. 

Prospectus with specimen pages mailed on application. 


“The most thorough. exhaustive, and valuable bibli- 
ographic encyclopedia ever compiled. The first volume 
was issued in 1854, and it has since then, been a standard 
work of reference in every library of any importance, pub- 
lic or private, throughout the civilized world.’—Phala- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 


The New 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


Vols. I., II,, II1., 1V., V., VI., VIL, and VIII. ready. 

Vols, IX. and i to be ye during 1892. Re- 

vised and rewritten. ew type, new illustrations, 
new subjects, new maps. Concise, simple, clear, accu- 
rate, and easy of reference, it is well adapted for gen- 
eral use; when completed, it wil be fifteen years later 
than any other encyclopedia in the market. Price per 
vol.: cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; 
half morocco, $4.50. 

Specimen pages mailed on application. 


‘There is no doubt that this edition will meet the pub- 
lic approval. It is suited in price, conciseness, compre- 
hensiveness, elegance, and accuracy for the widest circu- 
lation. Its publication is a most important event. In 
point of scholarship there is no cognate. not even 
excepting the Britannica, which will outrank this one. 
The chief charm of this edition is that its scholarship is 
put in shape to be taken and used profitably by the aver- 
age reader. In the matter of maps, in which line we have 
examined the volumes with special care, we believe that 
no finer were ever published ina work of similar grade.”’— 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


*¥ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Pu 


lishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


715 and 717 Market St., - Philadelphia 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


‘The Lives of Twelve Good 
Men 


By J. W. Burcon, B.D.,, late Dean of Chiches- 
ter. New edition, in one volume, with 
portrait. 8vo, $5.60. 


Martin Joseph Routh, Hugh James Rose, 
Charles Marriott, Edward Hawkins, Samuel 
Wilberforce, Richard Lynch Cotton, Richard 
Greswell, Henry Octavius Coxe, Henry Longue- 
ville Mansel, William Jacobson, Charles Page 
Eden, Charles Longuet Higgins. 


A History of Egypt Under 
the Pharaohs 


Derived entirely from the Monuments. To 
which is added a Discourse on the Exodus 
of the Israelites. By Dr. HENRY 
Brucscu. Translated and edited by 
Philip Smith. New and cheaper edition 
condensed and revised to 1891. 8vo, 


$5.00. 


My Personal Experiences 
in Equatorial Africa 


As Medical Officer of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition. By THomas HEAZLE 
PaRKE, D.C.L., Hon, Fellow Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Ireland, &c., Surgeon 
Army Medical Staff. With Map, Portrait, 
and numerous Illustrations from Drawings 
by Paul Hardy, Stanley Berkeley, and 
Lieut. Stairs. Demy Svo, cloth, $6.00. 

** Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the nar- 
rative of the expedition. ... Every page of the book 
bears witness to the kindness of heart and clearness of 
head of Surgeon Parke.” —London Times. 

“A good store of valuable information is contained in 
Dr. Parke’s graphic narrative, which teems with pains- 


taking observations of African animal and vegetable life. 
—London Daily Telegraph. 


The Life and Times of 
Niccolo Machiavelli 


By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI, author of “ The 
Life and Times of Savonarola,” etc. 
Translated by Madame LINDA VILLARI. 
A new edition (augmented by the author, 
revised by the translator). Illustrated. 
2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


“The new edition is emphatically the one to procure, 
especially for public libraries.—V. ¥. Evening Post. 


The Life and Times of 
Girolamo Savonarola 

By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by 
LINDA VILLARI. Portraits and illustra- 
tions in photogravure. New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. New and cheaper 
edition. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

*.* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent upon receipt of price. Holiday Cata 
logue ready. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


Bible Studies tor’g2 


from the Old and New Testaments, covering the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1892. 


Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 


“*Dr. Pentecost always throws his whole soul into the 
work he undertakes.” —Christian Inguirer. 


1zmo. Cloth. 416 pages. Price, $1. 
For sale by booksellers. Special rates to clubs. 





Sent, 


postpaid, on receipt of price by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


751 Broadway, New York 





Some Good Books Worth Examining 





THE ALHAMBRA 


A Residence in the Celebrated Moorish Palace, ‘* The 
Alhambra,”’ with the Historical and Romantic Legends 
Connected with Its History. By Washington Irving. 
Darro edition. Printed from entirely new electrotype 
plates; illustrated with thirty-one photogravures from 
paonernehs. Each pags is surrounded ‘eo a Moorish 
order in red and gold, the de-igns, sixteen in number, 
being caretuily copied from the decorations of the Palace. 
Two volumes, smal 8vo, cloch extra, gilt tops, $6; three- 
quarters levant, polished, $12. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUCCETS 


XXXIT. FRENCH BALL ADS. Printed in the 

Sot text. Faeed og yt. F Crane. Illustrated. $1.50. 

EO Pictures of Eastern Travel. 

y W. z Kin a $1 XXXIV. STORIES FROM 

Pas ARABIAN NIGHTS. baited by 5 Lane-Poole. 
3 vols. Illustrated. $3. 


LITERARY — 

Third Series. No.1. LYRICS. By R_ Browning. No. 
. LEG ~aeta OF ‘Sit EPY OLLOW By_W. Ir- 

ng. No PRE- RAPHAELILISN By J. Ruskin. 
No 4. RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By 
No. 5. SPE eRCHES ON AMERICS, B 
No. 6. EDUCATION OF CHILDRE 
3y Moutaigne. 32mo0, morocco, gilt top, with frontis- 
piece in photogravure, each 75 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 
XXXII. THE STORY OF The oS YGAL, OF 


H. Morse Stepnens. XXXI 

SWITZERLAND. By R. Stead ged} ars Arnold Hug. 
X) THE STORY OF SC D. BP scot 
Mackintosh, LL b. Price per 2 nag ok extra, $1.50; 


half mo occo, gilt top, $1.75. 


THE HEROES OF THE NATIONS 


I. NELSON, By W.. Clark Ryssell, II. GUS- 
TAVUS ADOLPHUS. Py plete Ill. 
PERICLES. iy Evelyn Abbatt, 1v “THEODORI 


Cc 
vt tw og ponexia. SIR PHILIP 
Fox Bourne. AA. 12mo, tully 
hole, extra, $1.50; half morocco, gilt top, 
AMONC THE MOTHS AND 
BUTTERFLIES 
By Julia P. Ballard. 8vo, $1.50. 
THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN 
AMERICA 


By Charles S. Newhall. 8vo, $2.50. 


THE LEAF COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK 
AND HERBARIUM 
By Charles S. Newhall. 8vo, illustrated, $2. 


LANDSCAPE CARDENING 
By Samuel Parsons. Jr., Superintendent of Parks, N.Y. 
City. Large 8vo, with nearly 200 illustrations, $3.50. 
A LITERARY MANUAL OF FOREICN' 
QUOTATIONS 
Ancient and modern. 8vo, leather back, $1.50. 
LORNA DOONE 


A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Blackmore. 
16mo, $3.75. 


SI 
| todd 2 § . 
$1.75. 


3 vols., 


FRA LIPPO LIPP! 
A Romance of Florence in the Fifteenth Century. By 
Margaret Vere Farrington. Illustrated with photograv- 
ures. 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


THE YOUNC EMPEROR WILLIAM II. 
OF CERMANY 


A Study of Character Development ona Throne. By 
Haroid Frederic. 16mo, with portraits, $1.25. 


.by Charles Morley (a friend of Teufel’s). 





AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885 
Popular edition. By Professor Charles T. Richardson. 
Two volumes in one, haif bound, $3.50. 
THREE GREEK CHILDREN 
A Tale of the Peloponnesian War. 


THE COUNT OF THE SAXON SHORE; 
or, The Villain Vectis. A Tale of the Departure of the 
Romans from Britain. 

TO THE LIONS 
A Story of the Persecution of the Christians under the 
Early Roman Empire. 
THE HAMMER 
A Tale of Palestine in the time of Judas Maccabzus. 
The above four books by Alfred J. Church. Each 12mo, 
with wlustrations printed in colors, $1.25. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLES 
DARWIN 


By Charles F. Holder. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


CELTIC FAIRY TALES 
Collected by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by John Batten. 


ENCLISH FAIRY TALES 
New edition. (Uniform with Celtic Fairy Tales.) 8vo, 


each $1.75. 
SUNSHINE IN LIFE 
Poems for the King’s Daughters Collected and ar- 
ranged by Florence Pohlman Lee. with introduction by 
Margaret were 12m0o, gilt top, $1.50. 
—UNDER ORDERS 
The Story Po a Young Reporter. 


1l.—PRINCE DUSTY 
A Story of the Oil Regions. 
he above two volumes belong to the Rail and Water 
Series, by Kirk Munroe. Each, illustrated, 16mo, $1.25. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE; OR, CAUSES 
OF CHANCE IN ANIMAL FORMS 
A Study in Biology, By Hubbard Winslow Mitchell, 
M.D. 12mo, $1.75. 
ules TALES OF THE sane OF 
REECE AND ROM 
By Talfourd Ely. Illustrated. 8vo, -_ 


A MANUAL OF ARCHAOLOCY 
By Talfourd Ely. Illustrated. 8vo, $2. 


gavermRe ARCHAOLOCY 
y G. Maspero. Translated from the French by Ame 
iat B. Edwards. Illustrated. 8vo, $3. 


_A MANUAL OF ORIENTAL 


ANTIQUITIES 
By Ernest Babelon. Translated and enlarged by B. T. 
Evetts, M.A. Illustrated. vo, $3. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA 
By the Marq: is de Nadai'lac. Translated by N. d’An- 
vers, Edited, with notes, by W. H. Dall. Popular edi- 
tion. 8vo, fully illustrated, $2. 25. 


TEUFEL, THE TERRIER; THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES OF AN ARTIST’S DOG 
Told and illustrated by J. Yates Carrington, and written 

‘Quarto, vel- 

lum, fully illustrated. 75 cents. 

PETER, A CAT O’ ONE TAIL 
His Life and Adventures. Illustrated by Louis Wain. 


Written by Charles Morley (a Pal of Peter’s). Quarto, 
vellum, fully ilustrated. 75 cents. 


*4* Catalogue of holiday publications, catalogue of gift books issued by the retail department, list 


Be books for young Sgogle, prospectuses of the 
gets Series, Gems, & 


Heroes Series, Nations Series. Knickerbocker Nug- 
c., &c., sent on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 





SUPERB GIFT BOOKS 

































EDITION DE LUXE. 


GOODYEAR 


For the Parlor Table. 


Cloth 


314 illustrations. 


$5.00. 


Edition for Art Students and Tourists, $3.50. 





FAY’S THREE GERMANYS. A Drama 
of Development. By THEO. S. FAy. 2 vols., 8vo, 
1,300 pp. Illustrated, cloth, $7.00; half calf, $12.00. 


A FAMILY ATLAS. By 


TEITH. 


JAMES Mon- 
Illustrated, $3.50. 200 pages, large quarto. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S COMMENTA- 
RIES. Household Edition. 3 vols., cloth, sheep, 
half morocco. Illustrated circular free. $3 per vol. 





MARTHA J. LAMB’S HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK CITY. Two and four volume 
editions. A most valuable Christmas gift. 
Circular free. 


BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. Illustrated, 672 pp., 
cloth, $3.50; sheep, $5.00; half calf, $6.00; full 
morocco, $8.00. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by (illustrated catalogue free) 


A. S. BARNES & CO. Publishers 


751 Broadway, New York 
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Holiday Books 


Uncle Tom's Cabin 


Mrs. STOWE’s world-famous story, Holiday 
Edition, with two Portraits, 16 full-page 
pictures and about 130 smaller ones, made 
for this beautiful edition. 2 vols. $4.00. 


Venetian Life 
By lr. HOWELLS. 
in colors. 2 vols. 


Snow Bound 


Mr. WHITTIER’S most famous poem, beau- 
tifully illustrated and bound. $1.50. 


The One-Hoss Shay ~ 


With two other Poems by Dr. HOLMEs. 
Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. $1.50. 


Beautifully illustrated 
$5.00. 


Odes, Lyrics, and Sonnets 


From LowWELL’s Poems. A very attractive 
book in white, green, and gold. $1.00. 


The Marble Faun 


Holiday Edition of HAWTHORNE’s famous 
work, with a Portrait and 50 Photogravures, 
2 vols., 8vo. $6.00. 


The Song of Hiawatha 


With 22 full-page Photogravures and about 
400 text 


Longfellow. Buckskin, 8vo, $6.00. 


Our Old Home 


With 31 Photogravures and a Portrait of 
HAWTHORNE. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 
With Photogravure Illustrations and a 
Portrait of Mr. LOWELL. $1.50. 

Ancient Rome 
In the Light of Recent Discoveries. Prof. 
LANCIANI’s remarkable book, with 36 full- 
page plates, and 64 text illustrations, maps, 
and plans. 8vo., gilt top, $6.00. 


The: New Astronomy 


Prof. LANGLEY’s fascinating book, with 
nearly 100 fine illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 


The Birds Christmas Carol 


Mrs. WIGGIN’s charming story. Illustrated, 
50 cents. 


A New England Girlhood 


A very interesting story of her girlhood, by 
Lucy Larcom. Holiday Edition. $1.25. 


On the Threshold 


An entirely new edition (24th) of Dr. Mun- 


GER’s remarkably good and popular book 
for young people, with a new chapter on 
“ Purity.” $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


To Pastors and 
S. §. Superintendents. 


We have during 1891 supplied 1500 pastors and su- 
perintendents with thirty good books fresh from the 
press atan expense of less than $1 per month to 
each patron. Could _fill this page with grateful 
words. Send forour Book Contract Plan, and 
prospectus of next 6 months issue 

CRANST' 








8. 
‘ON & STOWE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Our Annual Holiday Catalogue otf 
SENT Books for Xmas, just Ready. The 
largest and choicest assortment of books 
(at 30 to 60 per cent. discount) offered by 
any booksellers in the United States. 
FREE Send your address on a postal card, 

mention The Christian Union, and a 

copy will be mailed to you free by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 
299-305 Washington St., opposite ‘ Old South” Church. 





illustrations and a Portrait of 





Li 2 
Iving Age. 
8 THE LIVING AGE 
approaches its jubilee, it 
is interesting to recall the 
peeeeece made concerning it 
y Mr. JUSTICE STORY upon 
reading the mg nage in 
April, 1844, e then said:— 
“Tentirely approve the plan. 
If itcan obtain the public pat- 
ronage long enough, it will con- 
tribute in an eminent degree to 
give ahealthy tone, not only to 
our literature, but to public 
opinion. It will enable us to 
Possess, in a moderate compass, 
a select library of the best productions of the age.” 
That THE LIVING AGE has fully justified this fore- 
cast is proved by the constant praises which, during 
all the years of its publication, have been bestowed 
upon it by the press, some of the more recent of 
which are given below. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes, It presents in 
an inexpensive form, cousidering its great amount 
of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and “yy - Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature, — in- 
dispensable because it embraces the productions of 


he 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature,Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 

“Tf a cultured stranger from another world were 
to find himself in this one, and were to make a study 
of our literary advantages, he would be impressed 
especially, we are confident, by the abundance, vari- 
ety and hizh average quality of the contents of LIT- 
TELL’S LIVING AGE.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“There is but one LIVING AGE, though many have 
essayed imitations. While their intent has, no doubt, 
been worthy, they have lacked that rare discrimi- 
nating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and that 
keen appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the in- 
comparable publication that it is.” — Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of 
the public. . It contains nearly all the good liter- 
ature of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

*“*He who subscribes for a few years to it gathers 
a choice library, even though he may have no other 
books.” — New- York Observer. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with cur- 
rent literature.” — Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It has, in the half bt of its existence, fur- 
nished its host of readers with literature the best of 
the day, such as cannot fail to educate and stimu- 
late the intellectual faculties, and create tastes and 
desires for loftier attainments. . The foremost 

writers of the time are represented on its pages.”— 
Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“For the amount of reading contained, the sub- 
scription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

“ The fields of fiction, biography, travel, science, 
poetry, criticism, and social and religious discussion 
all come within its domain and all are well repre- 
sented.” — Boston Journal. 

“Itmay be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser, 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San- Francisco 
Chronicle, 

“In giving a comprehensive view of the best cur- 
rent literature, the product of the best writers of the 
day, it stands unrivalled.” — Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto, 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

te" To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1892, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1891 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be 
sent gratis, 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


[‘ Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthilies, a subseriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.’ — 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50, THE LIVING AGE andany one of the four- 
dollar monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent fora ycur, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE LIVING 
AGE and Scribner’s Magazine or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more 
than one other periodical will be sent on application. 

Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE 15 cents each. 

Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston 


1801—For Christmas Time—1891 


’ * Dr. W. H. Doanr’s_ Cantatz 
Santa’s Surprise, for this Season. Price, 30 
cents by mail. 
’ ‘ Dr. Rosert Lowry’s 
The Lord’s Anointed, iw 'Srvice (No ts), 
Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 cents by mail. 
The Christmas King, A Kindergarten Service fo 


the Little Folks, by Mrs. 
Wiveur F. Crarts. Price, 5 cents. 


Christmas Annual No. 22 {erishes new carols 


experienced composers. Price, 4 cents. 

* ‘ for Christmas Time, No. 2, sent on re- 
Recitations ceipt ates >-cous Steaua. . ~ 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

8: Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. 9th St., New York 


Littell’s 























Holiday Gitt-Books 


The Story of Sodom 


A Biblical Episode. By W. C. KITCHIN. 
Illustrated by W. P. Snyder. 121mo, $1.50. 


Faith, Hope, Love, Duty 
By DANIEL WISE. 16mo, $1.00. 


Paragraphs embodying the thouehts of great writers 
upon these subjects. For daily reading. 


The Oldest Drama in the World 


The Book of Job arranged in Dramatic 
Form, with Elucidations. By ALFRED 
WALLS. 12mo0, 60 cents. 


A Winter in India and Malaysia 
By M. V. B. Knox, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
I12mo, $1.20. 

The Workmen’s Confession 
Story of a Life. By EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


12mo, 80 cents. 
Better than a hundred precepts. 


Sketches of Jewish Life in the 
First Century 


3y JAMES STRONG. 12mo, 60 cents. 


Gilead Guards 


By Mrs. O. W. Scorr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.00. 

King’s Messengers 
By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, go cents. 

Self 


By REBECCA RUTER SPRINGER. 
I2mo, 90 cents. 


290 pages, 


Illustrative Notes 
A Guide for the Sunday-school Lessons for 
1892. With illustrations and maps, colored 
and plain. By Jesse L. Hurvgurt, D.D., 
LL.D., and RoBErRT R. DOHERTY, Ph.D. 
8vo, $1.25. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers 


150 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th St.. NEW YORK 





‘hus farthe most attractive issue of the season- 
N. Y. Observer. 


The Women 


OF THE 


French Salons. 4 


By Mrs. Ametta Gere Mason. Large 
octavo, 300 pages, printed in two 
colors on heavy paper, and mag- 
nificently illustrated. In rich cloth 


binding, stamped in gold, gilt top, 


$6.00. In full vellum, $10.00. 

The author’s style is graceful, vivid, and » 
picturesque. . . . It is a masterpiece of the 
publishers’ art. Puddic Opinion.— No more 
beautiful example of the fine art of bookmaking 
has ever heen issuedin America. Phila. Times 
—One of the richest volumes that have come 
from the artistic Century press in many a day. 

Y — Commercial Gazette, Cincinnats, 
Sold at all bookstores. Published by 


FI 

se PIANO S.s2 
tena estate pa sere 

To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 

5th Ave,., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 
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FLOWERS 


are to-day more loved in America 
than ever before. Hundreds otf 
floral exhibitions attest the fact. 
Over 10,000 people visited the great 
New York Chrysanthemum Show on 
one evening, and it was open seven 
days. Thousands of country homes 
made beautiful by gardens are living 
witnesses of the new growth of this 
ancient art, which is fast becoming 
as fashionable as the wearing of 
good clothes. To acquire the art 
of flower culture, or of making home 
attractive with Nature’s means, one 
needs a relfable guide. This is 
found among periodicals ONLY in 
The American Garden, for it is the 
only independent, popular journal 
of gardening in America. All others 
are cleverly devised advertising 
sheets of seedsmen. Zhe American 
Garden is a 64-page, profusely illus- 
trated, monthly magazine, devoted to 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable culture, 
and Ornamental Planting. Special 
attention is given to illustrated in- 
structions for arranging small places 
and to answering questions from 
subscribers. Price only $1.00 a 
year (lately reduced from $2.00). 
Specimen number sent for 10 cents, 
or it may be ordered of your news- 
dealer. Address 


The Rural Publishing Company 
Times Building, New York 





Pastors, Sunday School Superin 
tendents, eachers, and 
Bible Scholars, 


and to all interested in the study of the Bible, 


The concise Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge 


is offered at 25 per cent, discount until 
January Ist. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. SANFORD, M. A., assisted 
by 28 of the most eminent Bible scholars 
in the world. 
it savers che, ad field, and is brought 
o da 
IT is ‘abeolately unsectarian, and special 
= articles are written by specialists. 
IT contains more religious titles shan, the 
epreaanetia, Britannica,” and is of 


size 
IT is —_ i= condensation of all the 
— great works of religious reference. 
IT is recent, epetabie,compronensive,handy ‘ 
— well made, an Dp. 

Endorsed by the most ‘eminent religious scho- 
lars and by the entire religious press. Specimen 
and full particulars on application. 

double column pages, fully illustrated; 
many valuable plain and colored maps. 


Cloth, $3.50; to the above until Jan. 1, $2. 63 
Leather, 5.00 3.75 
Morocco, 6. - ” ‘id ” 4.50 


CEAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





ose & DOs 


OS 


es TABLISHED igs, 


28.000 SOLD AND IN USE. 
SOLD ON EASY ee. Oe SES 
AND INFORMATION FR 
170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





Good reading, after all, 
brings the most solid pleas- 
ure, and good pictures add 
tenfold to the enjoyment. 

Consider for a moment 
how near SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE comes _ to 
meeting these conditions 
perfectly. 


For three dollars it gives, in its twelve monthly 
visits, material which would fill a score of books. Its 
lterary and artistic contents are the best. 

Can anything surpass it for a Christmas present? 





« NEW:BOoKS 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
A cofiection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 
ig gradually up to the easier Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, 





etc ompiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, by GEO. 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 
Price, $1.25 by mail. 

Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Colleges, 
Private Entertainments and Pablic Exhibitions Prepared by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW. Price, 50 cents by mail. 

Guitar Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 

A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, 
intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.W.WESSENBERG. Price of each, socts. by mail. 

Modet Practice Lessons. 

Ath Ahly Graded E y Course, selected from *‘The 

Repertoire,” by Dr. Guo. F. Root, Price, 2scts. by_mail, 
His Fortune. 

A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE RICE. Price 30c. by mail. 
Ideal Four Hand Album, 

Pram ig = from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edited 
by J.0.V. PROCHAZA, Bound in boards. Price $1.00 by mail. 
The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, 
$1.50 per year. Single: a ed oye 


The JOHN CHURCH co., “Cincinnati, 0. 
Reot & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 


DERBY ROLL TOP 


DESKS, 


Chairs. 
Ml Office Furniture. 


FOR CATALOG 


DERBY LER DESK CD. 


i = SALESROOMS 
La 93 Causeway St.BOSTON. 
19 BEEKMAN ST.N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 

A MIDDLE-AGED LADY of refinement and 
cheerful py would like to travel as companion to 
elderly people or invalid indy. Has had experience ; well 
recommended. Address H. V., No. 540, care Christian 
Union. 

AN ORGANIST of Sa ee desires a 
Address, stating salary, ‘J No. 529, care 
Union. 

A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
syurch, 3 apa < eve! very ee oo, securing subscribers to 





Price, 


200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


























sition. 
tian 


EDUCATIONAL 





New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Ca.irornia, Nordhoff. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. 

A few boys will be received on Casa Piedra Ranch, 
in the Ojai Valley,,in Southern California, and given 
struction by an experienced teacher. The aims of the 
place are toward health = enjoyment, toward unselfish, 

manly character, and to accurate, thorough, and self- 
reliant habits of Fao ye and study. An object constantly 
in view is to bee a boy toward the Tage way of living a 


happy, useful lite with other people. | Actes Vale). 


Connecticut, Lyme, Box 125. 
— SCHOOL for Young Ladies.—Every 
advantage of thorough education, combined with home 
comforts. College preparatory, Ti References the best. For 
circulars, etc., apply to Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 








Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth ea ia 
16. Twelve ‘pupils and four resident ——— Yocat in 
one of the a test villages on the One 
from New York. Circulars cont on tA 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





Massacuusetts, Concord. 
ONCORD . bogp prepared i, 


Twenty-fi 
school, ysiness. 
bined with h ‘best men e) and Seta ele 
new, and constructed 
five acres of ground. Ties ESS Tesi model 


MAssacuusetTTs, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MAssACHusETTs, Springfield. 
7 TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
has room Jan. 1, for zen young men _ in the industrial de- 
partment, whereby all expenses tan 
Send for information at once to J. L. TXON, Cor. Sec. 
Springfield, 


of family fife com. 


peveatrr 











New Jerssy, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN AND GIRLS. Peautitully and _health- 
telly Jocated ay Trenton 


» On. yf eaney a Decal. Bee rx 
dress Mus. Condes, Maes ©. BOWEN, President. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

a A school for bors hackward AA. their i gu 
boardi: orou ‘erms 

$y, boarding EDWARD De MONTANYE, Master. 








New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Oct. 1 tion for the Columbia and 


ber limited; special attention to Sreish, 
en; 2 . 
dens ,and physical cult culture; daily instruction and 


tice A RY WHITTON’ A.B., and LOIS A. “iio 





New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 





Pgnnsytvani<, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 
Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Day School on 
ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. 
College Lt: my vo . Pu enter W. ey on 


our examina‘ 
Mrs .T DRA |} B, RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc. Principal. 





nion, A li 1 cash co paid 
to enh a ik undertake to make a thorough canvass. 
Address AGENCY, Be: . a98, care The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor 


EXTRA Lorna moMonanna. ORANGES. 

—By the box from Colegrove-by-the-Lake, Hawthorne, 

Florida, delivered at Hawthorne Station = $3.8 a Lan bom {3 x 
or 200 toa box). * Freweht to Boston, 5 or 


8c. ther ints in_ proportion. Reigrences Christia 
tinicn Office” S. LIZZIE METCA ’ 


FOR EXCHANGE-—$20, noe iy in $26,000 
suburban _property at Rochester, N. eautiful large, 
new, modern, slate-roof, $16,000 mansion, yd barn to 
match, and 40 nice building lots; mortgage, § 000; runs 
5 years at 6 per cent. want a nice a free and 
clear, East, West, North, or — ‘Address W Ww. 
KITCHEN, Owner, Rockford, Ill. 


LADIES, invalids and pony visiting New York wil 
find home comforts and excellent accommodations, with 
elevator, in private sanitarium, near Centr, ark. Ad- 
dress 201 West s4th Street. References exchanged. 


_ WINTER HOME.—F sm re rooms to let. Beau- 

tiful lake views; high pine land; Pot mers store, two 
churches, school, and depot near, AH’ E. HER- 
MANCE, Lake Como, Putnam Co., sak 





A YOUNG LADY, a college graduate, wishes to 
teach Latin and Greek, or to find a position as governess. 
References 


ven. Address No. 563, Christian Union 





ask vou-to remember 


when about fe pur enase 





Office, New 


‘ork City. 
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Financial 


The workings of the money market this 
week have no new features in them to re- 
port. The passage of the 1st of Decem- 
ber, while it involves the distribution of 
quite large sums for interest and dividends, 
yet the amount in the aggregate is so much 
smaller than either the November or the 
January payments that the banks need 
not disturb loans to any extent; probably 
$25,000,000 will cover such disbursements, 
and provision for disbursements to this 
extent do not have to be forestalled to any 
appreciable extent. Money in our market 
closes at 3 per cent., after averaging about 
that in the call market. Money is accu- 
mulating in the London and European 
markets. 

The speech of Mr. Goschen in London 
during the week indicates the growing 
feeling in England, and recognizes it 
throughout the commercial world, in favor 
of a return to bimetallism. He, in a sense, 
intimates that England would be inclined 
to adjust her reserves with reference to 
the double basis, at least to a limited ex- 
tent. The speech had only a slight imme- 
diate effect, but it may be felt Jater. His 
£I-note scheme for the Bank of England 
also tends to expand the circulating money 
medium of England. 

The developments in the failure of 
Messrs. Field, Lindley &Co. here,which have 
uncovered some very painful facts relating 
to sale and rehypothecation of loan securi- 
ties, forthe time threatened complications, 
but wise steps were taken to prevent any 
extension of the difficulties, and these ar- 
rangements have served to confine the 
losses to the original parties contracting ; 
this is the only way, for certainly the law 
protects innocent holders. The imports 
of gold this week are light, as the rates of 
exchange have been above the shipping 
point on the Atlantic coast, but there were 
heavy arrivals at San Francisco from Syd- 
ney of over $2,000,000; indeed, the imports 
at that port have been large of late. The 
attempted destruction of the life of Russell 
Sage on Friday momentarily depressed the 
stock market, but, aside from this episode, 
which resulted in the death of several per- 
sons, but leftthe intended victim without 
injury, the course of prices in the better 
stocks has been towards increased strength; 
especially is this true of the Vanderbilt 
shares, and Lake Shore, New York Cen- 
tral, Canada Southern, and others, and of 
the Granger stocks, St. Paul, common and 
preferred, Northwestern, Chicago, Burling- 
ton,and Quincy, Rock Island,and, Atchison, 
while signs were visible at the close of a 
widening market. The influx of currency 
from the interior has begun, and the 
balance, being in favor of the New York 
banks, is insuring ussuch a reserve of funds 
as will tend to foster speculation, where the 
conditions are so favorable as now. Gen- 
eral trade is somewhat quiet, but the great 
earnings of railways in the crop move- 
ments is putting so much money in the 
hands of the producers that we may 
soon look for large distributions for 
general merchandise from that source— 
and these large railway earnings are the 
precursors of large expenditures by the 
carrying companies in equipment, and 
expenditures for betterments and exten- 
sions; indeed, the iron and steel markets 
are feeling this new impulse already ; 
large orders are being given in this line. 
All of which tends to create more life and 
activity in the general markets. 

The meeting of Congress this week is 
not regarded with much concern, as, next 





being a Presidential election year, it is 
believed that the sum total of legislation 
will not be important; whatever is done 
wrong, if anything, in the direction of free- 
silver legislation will be vetoed by the 
President, whose views on this subject are 
known to be unalterably sound. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase......ccccccccccces $5,464,800 
eg AOL ECR 1,238,600 
Legal tenders, decrease ........... 588,900 
Deposits, increase.......++ssseeeee 6,673,700 
Reserve, decrease........seesecees 1,018,725 


Which leaves the surplus reserve at little 
short of $14,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 














Office, 
Company's Building 
308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
gasm CAPITAL... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............ 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities 455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 


$2,950,394.07 
Teg, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-Pres 
RICHARD MARIS S Seccrlary and Treas. 
G, Actuary. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
































Gapitel anth authorized, eoeeee s4, Ns 00 

Be mas d ~ fits, #030. $3 
us and un: pro: '? 

pve . J . . . . . . - . . 14, < iy 4 . 3 5 56 


This Company solicits correspondence about 
= first-class investment securities. 
Railroad, 


uys and n ppiates Municipal 
Watzs, tar, industeial, and MY irrigation Bonds. 


Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and'Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New be 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Se. Kansas City, Missouri. 


Leadon, England. Berlin. Germany. 





Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 
The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


First M eee age t0a.1s an igh 
; YS rade invest mont Se url rand 
iy inBostonorN Interes' 
cr token 


in Boston or N 
AND fegrowin iapidly, and is in the 


ARy 
tion of the Northwest. Write for full "4 
8 formation to "Tacoma T'rustand 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 











CAREFUL 
INVESTORS, 


who want a security pay- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice, 


Buy OUR 


CERTIFICATES. 
All secured by City First 
Mortgages. 
no ae 


of Minneapolis, 
Assets, $675,000. 


Money with this Asso- 
caeen will earn nearly 
‘hree Times as much is 
in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be with- 
drawn at 30 days’ notice. 
For circular 


saaress Hy Fs NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILAD’ 


Manager 
Rastern Office 





Your Income is 
Too Small. 


if you are receiving only 
3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 

Our little book, sent 
free, may help you in 
crease your income ane 
secure the principal. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St 


Boston, Mass. 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 





REFERENCES 
New Veoh City: Independent and Chtistion Union News- 
atson & . agents Bank of Montreal; 


a National Bank. 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio Nationa! Bank. 

Edinb: a ee: The Scottish-American Mortgage 


For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 














“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “Describe it ?’ With pleas- 
ure. Your name and: address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scoull & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 





: an cansaa y 
ae THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 


SALTS % 


ol every wher, in Crownstoppered utes ony. 2. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


A Few Facts, with 368 Questions and Answers. 
A description of the country reached by the 
Old Dominion Steamship Co. 56 pages. 

Bermudas, The. 32 pages, illustrated. 

California, Comparative Climatic Map of. 

Florida Winter Resorts. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Oregon and Washington, Sights. and Scenes 
for the Tourist. 56 pages, illustrated, and 
map. 

Southern California Summer and Winter 
Resorts. 64 pages, illustrated. 

Tours to the Golden Gate and Mexico, 
Programme of. Issued by Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 124 pages, illustrated. 

Tours, Winter Pleasure, to Florida, Under 
the Personally Conducted System of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 44 pages, illus- 


trated. 

Tour to Mexico. Four Weeks in the Land 
of the Aztecs. 60 pages, illustrated. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Tour, A Christmas Holiday, to Washington 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 24 pages. 
Tour, A Christian Holiday Pleasure, to Old 
Point Comfort over the Pennsylvania Rail- 

road. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Tours: A Condensed Catalogue of the Various 
Winter and Spring Tours of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 16 pages. 

Western Resorts, A Description of : 
Health and Pleasure. 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
trated, and map. 


For 
Reached via the 
160 pages, illus- 


DECEMBER TOURS TO WASHINGTON 


_. Desirable touring to Washington is thoroughly 
illustrated by those run under the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s personally conducted tourist 7. 
No better medium for reviewing the National Capi- 
tal exists than these tours, not alone from a point 
of convenience, but likewise economy. 

The next of the season will leave New York, foot 
of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets, in a special 
fast express train, December 10, at 11:00 AM., reach- 
ing ashington early that evening; returning, 
leave Washington 3:20 P.M. the following Saturday. 
The round-trip rate of $12.50, includes, in addition 
to railroad fare in both directions, meals en route, 
accommodations and board at the principal hotels in 
Washington. Tourists who desire to arrange for 
their own meals while ex route can purchase tickets 
at rate of $11.00 covering transportation and hotel 
accommodations in Washington. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


The Wabash Railroad is the only line operating 
through sleeping-cars from New York City and Bos- 
ton to St. Louis via Niagara Falls. They also run 
through sleeping-cars from above points to Chicago, 
passing 1n full view of the Falls; where a stop of ten 
minutes is made in order to give yy oe an oppor- 
tunity to view the greatest cataract in the world. 

hey also run through sleeping-cars from St. Louis 
to Denver via Kansas City without change. 

Free reclining-chair cars on all through trains be- 
tween Toledo or Detroit and St. Louis, Chicago and 
St. Louis, St. Louis and Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Council Bluffs. 

Transfer is made in Union Depot at St. Louis for 
all points West and Southwest. 

In addition to the above service a weekly tourist 
excursion is run from St. Louis to San Francisco. 
leaving St. Louis every Thursday at 8:35 P.M. and 
arriving at San Francisco at 10:45 P.M. the following 
Monday. These excursion trains are equipped with 
the famous Pullman Sleeping Cars, which run 
through without change from St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco. Price of double berth, only $3.75. The route 
west of Kansas City for these excursion trains will be 
via Rock Island to Colorado Springs and Pueblo, 
thence via the-greatest scenic line in the world, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad to Ogden, and 
Southern Pacific Railway to San Francisco. With 
this excellent service. the Wabash will surely secure 
a good share of the business that is constantly grow- 
ing. Mr. H. B. McClellan has charge of their inter- 
ests in the East, and is located at 409 Broadway, 
New York. 








PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter sani- 
tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 
Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 
At all book- 


trations, Railroad Fares etc. 


FLORIDA 





Pamphlets on the Resorts of the State 





Altamonte Springs, a Paradise of America. 8 
pages, illustrated. 

Bread and Butter, and the Way to Win it in 
Florida. 32 pages, illustrated. 

DeLand and Lake Helen, Florida, Letters Writ- 
ten from. 

Florida, General Jnformation for the Tourist in. 
Large map and index of places. 


Florida: Along the Tropical Trunk Line. 56 
pages. 
Florida: Map of. Tropical Trunk Line. Folder. 


Florida and the South. Folder. 

Florida: Sanford and Beyond. 32 pages, illus- 

trated. 

Florida as Seen from the Florida Trunk Line. 
32 pages, illustrated. 

Florida. Tarpon Route: Side Trips on the Gulf. 
12-page folder, illustrated. 

Florida: The Indian River Country. Breuvard 

County. 





reach the State. Don't hesitate to 


Florida, Facts About. 64 pages, illustrated. 

Glimpses Along the Suwanee Route. 96 pages, 
illustrated. 

Green Cove Springs, Florida, A Description of. 
8 pages, illustrated. 

Interlachen, Florida, as a Winter Resort. 32 
pages, illustrated. 

Jacksonville, Florica, Rambles About. 7 pages. 

Kissimmee, Florida. Tropical Hotel and Sur- 
roundings. 8 pages, illustrated. 


‘Magnolia Springs, Florida. 24 pages, illustra- 


ted. 
Ormond, Florida. All About Ormorid-by-the- 
Sea and the Coquina. 12 pages, illustrated. 
St. Petersburg, Florida. On the Tarpon Route. 
Song of the Indian River. 16 pages. 
Suwanee, Florida: On the Famous Suwanee. 
pages, illustrated. 
St. Augustine: The San Marco and Surround- 
ings. 12 pages, illustrated. 


20 


The Recreation Department will promptly send on request any of the 
above pamphlets, or the circular or card of any hotel in Florida, free 
by mail, and the time-tables of roads and boats you would use to 


ask for what you want. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 








WINTER 


HOMES 





North Carolina 





A delightful resort in the mountains of 
tT restful vale, surrounded b 
freedom } 

Natural thermal waters flow into marble pools; 
Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia, Liver and 
River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the charming 





et ee 
everything complete for 
etc. A medical 
professional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for t! 
cars from New York via Penn. R. R. andR. & D. R. R.t 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


bed ge North Lessin, Bigs free fille. | ae of mete 
ine-clad mountains and sparkling streams; dry. bracing, health-laden air; 
from dust, malaria, or any debilitating influence. THE BEST OF FALL AND WINTER CLIMATE. 
al the most luxurious baths in the world. Cures Rheumatism, Mal 
Kidney complaints. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 


37 miles from Asheville. A beauty-spot of nature, 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator 
e comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful d | 

department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, of6,. ‘or 
¢ overwor 


gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 
walks and drives, good livery, lawn tennis, 
needing careful 

ullman 


. amusement for the pleasure-seeker. 


. through to our door without change. Address 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 





California 


Florida 





Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


Located _on bluff overlooking the Beach, Monterey 
Bay. and Ocean, with view of foothills and mountains. 
he ony first-class hotel in Santa Cruz. Headquarters 
for all tourists. Within six miles’ drive to the famous b 
trees. Free ’bus to and from all trains. Send for illus- 
trated gouvenir, mailed free with articulars on applica- 
tion. Special rates to parties. ress 
= JOHN T. SULLIVAN. 








“ A UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH” 


ust published, will be sent, postpaid. application to 
Ss - HOTEL DEL CORONADO, 
CORONADO BEACH, California. 





District of Columbia 





HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
Department. A family hotel. No bar. 
Mrs. M. J. Cottey. 





Florida 


The Altamonte Springs Hotel 


OPENS DECEMBER ist 


Has recently been og by the addition of 25 rooms, 
with open fires. Will be first-class in every respect. 
Send for circular, Addres: until Nov. 15, the Proprietor, 
H. W. PRIEST, Franco , H.; atter above date, 
Altamonte Springs, Orange Uo., Florida. 

Very low rates for first of season. 


ALMERIA HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
The only first-class hotel in the 











stores. 


50 cents. 


Rates $3.50 per day. 
city, E. 8. DOUGLASS, Proprietor. 





ACME HOTEL 


European plan. 111 West Bay Street, Jacksonyille, 
Florida. Neatly kept rooms, fifty cents to one do a 


day. Good dining-room connected. H 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Central Location. Southern and Eastern front. A 
house of an established reputation. Always kept up to a 
high standard in all of its appointments. Rates $2.50 per 
day and upwards. S. H. PECK, Prop. 


THE EVERETT 


Largest and finest hotel in Jacksonville, Florida. Ac- 
commodations for 600 guests Located within easy dis- 
tance of all stations and steamer landiogs. One hundr 
rooms e# suite with bath, and two hundred roms at $3 
per day and upwards. Specia weeky. rates to fam lies. 

McIVER & BAKER. 











HE BARCELONA 
, . St. Augustine, FLorida 
Good family table and home comforts. 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


“ The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comforable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior excellence. A careful and lib- 
eral management and :trictly first-class i. every respect. 
Sixth season. Cc. D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


Winter Park, Fla. 


THE ROGERS 


Beautifully located upon Lake Osceola. Near the post: 











office and road depot. Lovely views of lakes and 
groves. Pure water. Rates reasonable. For further 
particulars address A. E. ROGERS, Prop’r. 
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WINTER HOMES 
Georgia 


Pyar An. S HOUSE, Dovglasville, Ga: 2 ¥27 miles 
frond Atlanta, Purest air and water, mee | in 
sleeping-rooms. Terms moderate. Winter ‘ous 

sire Sor 











THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. ' H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


THE ST. JAMES, Thomasville, Ga. 








Formerly the Clarendon, now open. uiet ond hom e- 
P hg ly oe a mi 


F. COCHRAN 





North Carolina 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Open throughout the year. Biovation 2,600 feet; ave- 
rage winter temperature, Es ficent scenery ; heated 
by caped and open fireplac ace: h ulic elevator ; electric 
lights and bells; music Ann court; ladies’ billiard 
me, bowling alley. on ome drives and first-class 

The Rouge 5 ‘ocated upon a plateau covering 
eleven acres, one feet above the level of the gity. 
andiis within five fae ment of the post-office, churches. 
opera-house, and business houses. Fordescriptive printed 
matter, apply to 
STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 





North Carolina 


THE SWANNANOA 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


New and liberal management. Thoroughly overhauled, 
refitted and refurnished ; lighted by electricity; heated by 
steam j hot and cold water, and other modern conveniences. 

ic cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. rp d 
food, *medium-priced, all-the-year hotel. Rates and rea 
matter upon application. HOWELL COBB. 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 


An elegant and soled home, with perfect hygenic ap- 











23 's and every modern improvement of a first-class * 
ay especiall: eso Ee” curable patients AND 
THR » Climatic Bs, Hydropathic, and suc 
treatment as required in the individual case. 


yc and local nutrition and Dgevention of relapses, the 
object of all management. K. von RUCK, M.D. 





Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 
These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the city, offer exceptional advantages to families or 
tourists. s teature of thes: Hotels is the ‘‘ Table 
d’héte dinner,” with wine, which is served from to 8P.M., 
price $1.00. F or descriptive Pepamphiet appl to The Chris- 
tian Union. er Manager. 








ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class board. 
Northern Cooking. House heated iwith steam, Central 
location. Fine views. Apply to Gk McCAPE, 

24 Grove St. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountaing of North Ogreling The Land of 
e Sky.—The Ideal Resort 

Prsean- rooms, private and public baths, ele- 

vator, electric lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. Heat- 
ing, ventilation, and plumbing exceptional. fon gk in 
its ‘appointments, strict] ki first-class. Park of 160 acres, 
sad adjoins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The pur st air; 
e pyre rest water; pe mostlextended views ; the Health- 
pnd sort America. Southern exposure. Send 


for beautifully Mustrated pa pamphlet 
BROWNING, Manager. 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN 8S. MARSHALL, Drrscror. 








ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { *uiiysoc® 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
Care Dartee on top of house, overlooking the City of Balti- 
more and Chesa e Bay ealthiest mode of heating in 
the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recreation 


Department of Chajstian Union or 
. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 





New Jersey 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 

In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, N. J. 


white iee minutes Liberty St.. N.Y. 150 trains. 
ew, t-class. Electric lights. Artesian water. AZ 











New York 





Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE. N. C. 


‘Crowns the summt of a grandly sloping pill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad on one side and the Swannanoa 
-on'the other. Mountain view unsurpassed. The appoint- 
ments of the house are conducive to health and comfort; 
steam heat, electricity, elevator, electric bells, gky parlor, 
etc. The Sanatorium is tho- oughly equipped with modern 
ap mince for te scientific relief and cure of all nervous 
chronic diseases. departments are new 
throughout and are under the supervision of competent and 
attendants. The methods of treatment t ingipde all 
forms of baths, the Medicated_Vapors, Turkish, Electric, 
ussian, Roman, Thermo-Electric, Electro-Chemical, 
Zaeenws: Electricity in all its forms, also Swedish move- 
nt 
Terms, $4 per day. One pean occupying room, $20 
and upward per week. Where two persons occupy same 
room. cafeal per week is added. 

attendance and all forms of treatment included 

on mit of room. 
he medical management will be under the direction of 
. Negrus, formerly of the ‘* Jackson Sanato- 

bP ‘at Dansville 

Miss EMILIE VAUGHN, Business Manager, 
Asheville, North Carolina, 











ee nse ort OTE seve CO eee 


SHARP’S OAKS HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Artistic, Homelike, Clean. Unsurpassed, wholesome table 
fare; attentive service, without ostentation. 
FRANK SHARP, Proprietor, formerly “* South- 
land” Hotel, Carcersville and Carrollton, eorgia. 
Every department of The Oaks i is under personal super- 
vision of a member of the “ Sharp” family, all experienced 
‘hotel workers, and guests soon raniine they are cared for in 
a way quite ‘unusual i in hotels. ectric cars pass the door 
ta ten siauten. Only five minutes’ walk from the pub- 





The Jackson Sanatoriam 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858 
Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 
larly educated and experienced Physicians. 
illside location _ cverenns the Genesee Valley. 
Modern main building (brick and iron), fire-proof, 
and twelve cottages, steam heated, d, complete in sani- 
details, and in every provision for the treat- 
ment, comfort, and restoration of those who are sick 
or ti 
All forms of baths, electricity, massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Electric bells, safety elevator, tele- 
graph and telephone. 
On line Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, between New York City and Buffalo. 
Open all the year. 
For illustrated pamphlet and testimonials, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & LEFFINGWELL.) 


A WINTER SANITARIUM. The Glen 
Springs, Watkins, N.Y. All the most approvec 
thera | eutic appliances and modern improvements. Valu- 
able Mineral Springs. Salt and Iron Baths, Pine Forests. 
lass sods Seti dort ite 2 50 fost Jong. Cuisine un- 
surpasse end fori si r_ted pam 
ERTINCWELL, Manager. 








Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


Grand View House Sanitarium 
WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and balmy; water and sonny unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all “modern and needfu appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 











South Carolina 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 


Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
parte Li ights, F Elevator, Pure Spring Water, Perfec 
rainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy, Unexcelled 
Prainas Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
ley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hotel grounds 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 
OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1891~-’92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprieter 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will 
this year be more attractive than ever before. 
The hotel is provided with baths attached to different 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances which 
long to a modern first-class hotel. 
General ticket “~ in hotel, and baggage checked to 
destination. . H. JACKSON, Prop., 
Charleston, S. C. 











Tennessee 





“THREE OAKS” 


OUR HOME in Johnson City, Tenn.., latitude 
6° 20’; elevation 1,650 feet. _Rivaling Asheville, es 
in healthfulness and scenery. For rent, furnished, for one 
year, with privilege of two years House finished about 
three years ago; eight rooms and two out-rooms for serv- 
ants; two gardens and a truck patch, about an acre; pas- 

ture lot; fine grapes, strawberries, bearing fruit trees, 
A fine resort fora family wishing to escape the rigors of 
a Northern winter and the sultriness ofa Northern sum- 
mer. House one square from Electric o% Line. 
Address J. S. WILSON, 





Virginia 
THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 








Deservedly world-famed, this immense and unique cara- 
vansary is situated a few ‘yards from Fort Monroe, and lies 
along a b autiful sandy beach, washed & the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roads. The wonderfully 
equable clim te makes it an all-the-year-round resort, 
un-urpassed in healthfulyess and general attraction, It 
is the rendezvous for —— people from all sections, 
and an atmosphere of comfort, luxury, and refinement 
pervades the place. Dress parade, artille practice, guard 
mount, etc., in the fort. Send for pamphlet. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Yrmmenu,-. .—-THE NEW EA ORANGE AND 
ALLARD HOT 

Accommodate 600. guests. ry _ historical 
hotels of the canigal city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 

open, oroughly refitted an d bi 
a covered suspension bridge. In fact, every ‘attention for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of guests, that an 
experienced, careful, and thoughtful management can de- 
vise, may be relied upon 

CARRINGTON & ARCHER, Proprietors. 











France 





RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, roo Avenue Victor Hu 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in t e 
most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 
re de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 


subscribers. 
TOURS 


To NEW ORLEANS, FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet S'eeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 


Only one change of cars from New York or 
Philadclphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 


Through Pullman Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars leave 
New York daily at 5:00 pM for New Orleans via Penn- 
sylva.ia kK. R. and the Shenandoah Valley’ Route, via 
Luray, Natural Bridge, Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanoo- 
ga, Birmingham, eridian, arriving at New Orleans 
2:50 P.M., connecting with’ through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars for San Francisco. At Chattanooga connection is 
made with a vestibule limited train of P illman cars and 
day coaches which runs through solid to St, Augustine 
via Atlanta, Macon, and Jacksonville. 











This is pre-eminently the Tourists’ Route to Florida 
and to Cm ‘nia and to New Orleans. The only_line 
with through cars from New York or Philadelphia or —_ 
risburg to Re Ork ans, or from Washington to Memphis. 

or further informition address Agents Norfol 
Western R R., 290 Washington St., Boston; 303 Broad. 
way, New York: I 438 Reger vania Ave., Washington, 
D. C., or W. B . Bevill, G. P. A., Koanoke, Va. 
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TOURS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘TOURS 


California and 
Mexico 


Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA JANU- 
ARY 13th, FEBRUARY 24th, MARCH 24th, 
APRIL 20th, and MEXICO FEBRUARY 
roth, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION 
Most Superbly Appointed Tours ever offered 
Limits ad- 


EXCURSION TICKETS “238% 


the wishes of Tourists, including ALL TRAV- 
ELING EXPENSES, will be sold at the most 
liberal rates. 





with Return 


For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all informa- 
gen, apply, to Leg A 4 ee 4 
49 roadway. ew : t urt 
Street, Philadelphia. Ren ere " 
CHAS. E. PUGH, 


J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. 


Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


HOLIDAY TOURS 


WIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Washington, D. C., 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Monday, December 28, 1891 


Returning from Washington Decembe: d fi Old 
Point Comet December 3 4 a for, al 





$12.50 to Washington 

$18.00 to Old Point Comfort 
And return, INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES. 

Rate for Washington tour, exclusive of meals en route, $11. 


TICKETS good going only on Special,Train on above dates 


For itineraries of these tours, as well as thet t i- 
fornia, Mexico, Florida, and Old Point Cemntont sople vo 
Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 B: way, 


New York. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent. 


General Manager. 





Egypt, the Nile to the 
first Cataract, the Holy 
Land, Sicily, and Italy. 


A small family party; an exceptional opportunity 
for ladies wishing to make this grand tour; an expe- 
rienced conductor; from New York to Genoa per 
Werra of the North German Lloyd line, Jan. 23; 
three months; first class in every respect. Inquiries 
solicited. Address 


Miss MARIETTA MELVIN, 
Post-Office Box 388, LOWELL, Mass. 


rnomas MEXICAN TOUR 


The party will leave New York Jan. 27th and offers 
several unique features not found in any other trip; over 
1,000 miles of new ground into the heart of. the tropics, 
returning via Florida. Side trips to California aud Cuba. 
Address Rev. C. F. Thomas, D.D., 1606 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia. 














DORFLINGER’S rm, 
AMERICAN f 


Gut Glass 


for the table is Perfection. 
pC. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 














Twilight Park in 
the Catskills 


A friend recently remarked: “ If 
you had advertised earlier in the 
season, the returns would have been 
greater.” But what was the use when 
every seat was taken, and we were 
turning people away? Besides, it pays 
to push a good thing at any season. 
Since October 1 we have sold $5,000 
worth of land, and set lots of people 
planning for next year. 

What better Christmas gift than a 
summer home at Twilight Park—not 
“a lone little log cabin in the lane,” 
but a rustic cottage perched on the 
slope of High Peak—z,oo0o feet sky- 
ward, far from the madding crowd, 
and above the malaria and mosquito 
line, embowered in noble forest trees, 
but with an expansive outlook over 
waving hemlocks through the winding 
Clove? 

Is not the picture enticing ? 

The President of one of our largest 
insurance companies said: ‘“ You 
make my mouth water for a lot in 
Twilight Park,” and this is what I seek 
to do with every reader of The Chris- 
tian Union. 

A physician from a Hudson River 
town bought two lots for $450. A 
Tarrytown gentleman who thought of 
removing to California, fascinated by 


the rural beauty and quiet, invested | 


$600 and began a cottage. Two 
Quaker ladies homeward bound from 
Saratoga spent a week of -glorious 
Indian Summer at the Park and bought 
seven lots. Another Friend from 
Skaneateles selected a site and will 
build by spring. Our Russian journal- 
ist friend started her $500 “ Bear’s 
Den,” and is reveling in plans for 
furnishing and decorating it. The 
University Colony from Philadelphia 
expect to erect five cottages in the 
spring, and a group of lady artists and 
writers, including Miss Frances E. 
Willard, have located at “ Spring- 
neere,” close to the new Squirrel Inn, 
on the edge of a sunny slope, looking 
south towards Wild-Cat and Butter- 
milk Falls. Ten houses have been 
built since August, and a dozen others 
have been projected. A thousand 
dollars will still pay for a quarter-acre 
site and a simple cottage good enough 
for any one. 

A party is planned to visit the Park 
during Holiday week. It is worth the 
trip to see the frozen falls and the 
mountains in all their grim grandeur— 
and then the charmed circle round thé 
Club-House fireside, with the blazing 
logs and the appetizing fare! It is 
only six hours from New York, and it 
beats Niagara. Shall I bring you a 
sixty-foot icicle as a souvenir? 

CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
119 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 

I write these advertisements myself. 
Up to 1889 J. E. Powers, inventor of 
the Wanamaker style of advertising, 
wrote them for us. I wish I could 
do even half so well. 





Noenol), 
omslaie K Fo. 


Lyons. Silks 


Novelties received 
by last French Steamer 


Rayé and Faconné Moire Antique 
Plain and Glace Antique 
Brocaded Pompadour Effects 
White Satin Stripe 
Moire Antique and Faille 


White and Cream Veloutine 
Satin and Bengaline 


White Brocades 


Colored Satins 


Corded Veloutines 


Dark and Light Shades 
For Street and Evening Wear 


Black Moire Antique 
Moire Francais 
Faille and Veloutine 


Grenadine, Crépe de Chine 
Mousseline de Soie 


Plain and Embroidered 
|For Evening Wear} 


LYONS VELVETS 
Proadovars KR 19th bt. 


New York 


RUGS 


HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


We have now ON SALE a large and 
carefully selected collection of 


ORIENTAL 
FUR RUGS 


in a wide range of price. 
Purchases made now will be held, if 
desired, for future delivery. 





Mail Orders receive careful attention 


W.&J.Siloane 


BROADWAY **steca” NEW YORK 
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Publisher’s Desk 


Motto: “ Those who trust us, educate 
us.”’—GEORGE ELIOT. 


ITH regret we announce 
that Mr. Arthur D. 
Chandler has severed his 
connection with The 
Christian Union to ac- 
cept a responsible posi- 

tion in connection with the business in- 
terests of the New York “ World.” 
During the ten years of Mr. Chandler’s 
association with The Christian Union he 
has established not only the most satis- 
factory business relations, but has won 
the confidence and esteem of every 
one connected with the paper. It has 
been a matter of continual satisfaction 
to the editors and proprietors of The 
Christian Union that its advertising inter- 
ests were in the hands of a man whose ideals 
of business integrity were so high, whose 
management of business interests was so 
comprehensive and intelligent, and who has 
rendered not only the service of the mind 
and the hand, but of the heart. It is not 
often, perhaps, that a business relation 
takes on such an aspect; when it does its 
severance is a matter of more than passing 
regret. Mr. Chandler has already made his 
own predictions of his future in the integrity, 
the grasp, and the increasing success of 
his business career to this time. That he 
will fulfill those predictions we have not 
the slightest doubt. 





A great American university is to be 
created in Chicago, with ample endow- 
ment, liberal educational plans, and a 
broad conception of the university idea. 
It is as yet largely “on paper,” but a 
splendid choice has been made of a presi- 
dent, a site has been bought, large pur- 
chases of books have been made, profes- 
sors of international reputation have been 
engaged, and building is soon to begin. 
That our readers will be deeply interested 
in knowing in what position the plans of 
the new university stand and what it is to 
be in the future, we are sure, and there- 
fore in a near issue The Christian Union 
will print a carefully prepared article on 
this subject by a well-known Chicago 
writer, which it is believed will offer the 
only full and accurate account of the enter- 
prise yet published. With it will be given 
a bird’s-eye view of the buildings as they 
will appear when completed many years 
hence. A portrait of the President of the 
University, Professor W. R. Harper, 
LL.D., will be found in the same issue, 
appearing as one of our “cover series” of 
distinguished men and women. 


A Subscription Certificate, good for a 
year’s new subscription to The Christian 
Union, and payable to bearer, will be sent 
to any present subscriber on receipt of 
$2.50. It puts the subscription in con- 
crete form, and affords a pleasant way to 
make a Christmas present. A large num- 
ber of these certificates were used for 
Christmas gifts last year. 





RIDLEYS’ 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK 





OPEN EVENINGS 





HANDKERCHIEFS 





A USEFUL 
HOLIDAY GIFT 


1-2 Dozen in Box 


Ladies’ Hemstitched, embroidered Initial, in 
handsome Boxes, at $1.38, $1.65, $2.25, 
$2.75 Box of 1-2 Doz. 


Ladies’ plain white Hemstitched in beautiful 
plush and fancy decorated Boxes, at 59¢., 
75C., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25, 
$3.00 Box of 1-2 Doz. 


Men’s Hemstitched, pretty printed borders, 
with white or colored embroidered 
Initial, put up 1-2 Doz. in handsome 
Box, at $1.25 Box of 1-2 Doz. 


Men’s Hemstitched, with embroidered 
Initial, in Choice Boxes, at $1.75, 82.25, 
Box of 1-2 Doz. 


Men’s plain white Hemmed, at 55c., 75c., 
85c., $1.00, 81.25, $1.50, Box of 1-2 Doz. 


Men’s Hemstitched, plain white, at #1.00, 
$1.25, 81.50, 81.75, 82.00, $2.25, 82.50, 
$2.75, 83.00, Box of 1-2 Doz. 


One Dozen in Box 


Ladies’ plain white Hemstitched, in neat Box, 
at $1.30, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50, 
$2.75, $3.00 per Doz. 


Ladies’ Hemstitched, Mourning, at $2.25, 
$2.50, $2.75, $3.00, $3.25. 


Men’s plain white Hemmed (21-inch), at 
$1.25, $1.40, 81.65, $1.85, 82.00, ®2.50, 
82.65, 2.85, ®3.00 per Doz. in fancy 
Boxes. 


Men’s plain white Hemmed (23-inch), at 
$2.50, $2.65, $2.85, 83.00, $4.25 per 
Doz. in Fancy Box. 


Men’s plain white Hemmed (27-inch), at 
$2.75, $3.00, 83.25, 83.50, 84.00, $4.25, 
$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, 86.00, #6.50 per 
Doz. in double Box. 


Men’s Hemstitched, plain white, at 82.25, 
$2.50, 82.75, $3.00, $3.50, %4.00, #5.00, 
$5.50, 86.00, per Doz.; elaborate Box. 





Children’s Handkerchiefs 


Children’s Handkerchiefs, with colored printed 
and woven Borders, in fancy picture, 
scenery, and book Box, at 20¢., 25¢., 
3oc., Box of 1-4 Doz. 


Lace and Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


Fine Embroidered, in white and colored scol- 
loped, at 25¢., 35C., 55€., 75C., $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50 to $5.50 each. 


Real Lace Handkerchiefs, handsome assort- 
ment, at 63c., 75C., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 to 
$29.00 Each. 


Silk Handkerchiefs 


Silk Japanese Embroidered Initial Handker- 
chiefs, in elegantly finished Boxes of 
our own design, at $1.70, $3.25, 83.79, 
#%4.15, per 1-2 Doz. in Box. 


White and colored Silk Embroidered and 
Scolloped Japanese Handkerchiefs, at 
19¢c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 50c., 65c., 85c., 
#1.00 to $2.15 each. 


Plain, solid colors in Japanese Silk Hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs, at 3%c., 50c., 
59c. each. 

Plain Hemstitched Japanese Silk Handker- 


chiefs, at 19c., 25c., 38c., 50c., 65c., 75c., 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50 each. 


Japanese Silk Hemstitched, with colored 
borders, ilarge size, at 38c., 50c., 55c., 
59c. each. 


Colored Brocade Silk Handkerchiefs, 17%c 
and 2l1c. . 


Black Silkk Handkerchiefs, Hemstitched, at 
25c., 30c., 371-2 c., 50c., T5e., $1.00, 
$1.50 each. 


Mufflers 


500 Dozen Cream Silk Brocade Mufflers, large 
size, all the latest patterns, at 69c., 75c., 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 to $5.00 
each. 


Black Silk Mufflers, at $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.00 each. 


Colored Silk Mufflers, very choice selection, 
at $1.10, $1.25, $1.50, $2.25 each. 





Holiday Goods 


Toys, Dolls, Games, 


Books, Jewelry, Etc. 





To Sunday-Schools, Fairs, Etc., 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT 





Open Evenings 


Until Christmas 





EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, p11, 911 1-2 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 
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FURS 


1891 _SEASON— 1892 
Latest and Exclusive Styles 





CAPES, JACKETS, 
WRAPS, ETC. 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Gentlemen’s COATS, 
GLOVES, CAPS, ETC. 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER, 
11 East roth St., - New York 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 

























































(Look for this window) 
[ Money saved by buying direct from the 


only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor.'22d St.. - New York 


WASTE 
Embroidery Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 Crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps to 





THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the names and addresses of ro ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 








The War Against the Lottery 


Last week the first aid from New York 
reached those who are fighting the Lottery 
in Louisiana. Subscriptions amounting 
to $2,400 were forwarded, and helped and 
cheered them greatly at a critical time. 
Of the delegates thus far elected to the 
Democratic State Convention the anti- 
Lottery people are now able to claim a 
majority. The country parishes are gen- 
erally declaring in their favor. The latest 
returns give the anti-Lottery delegates as 
306, the Lottery delegates as 267, while 
six delegates are classed as “anti-Lot- 
tery, but for McEnery.” The last of 
the primaries will be held December 14. 
There will doubtless be two Democratic 
State Conventions, as the Lottery will send 
contesting delegations from a number of 
parishes. The white vote must thus be 
split in two, and a campaign of education 
must be vigorously prosecuted among the 
negroes to keep them on the side of their 
Republican friends at the North, and not 
that of Herwig, Pinchback, and Baldwin, 
the Republican Lottery leaders in Louis- 
iana. The need of aid is immediate and 
pressing. The New York subscriptions 
published in the daily papers last Satur- 
day generally ranged from twenty-five 
dollars to one hundred. These, however, 
were mainly in response to personal 
appeals. To people in the towns and 
villages no such personal appeal can be 
made, and from them large subscriptions 
are neither expected nor asked. Yet it is 
hoped that the people in the towns and 
villages will do their part in a National 
campaign against this National evil. Dur- 
ing the week The Christian Union has 
received the following subscriptions in aid 
of this cause: 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged.... .......ssseee08 $144 00 
i ae a ee 5 00 
Rss tebcanan@sh sashes dees senseoanbors 5 00 
ELE bs wnnsansssseee6s 656be shud shee whe I 00 
De EEESiGeE babies bebe sda skpesussbeenenwess 10 00 
lh iisii acini tani coe lih eu saainin 2 50 
Fes Bec, Lis Sicosiccncokovssennons~ses 3 00 
A Friend, New Haven, Conn................ 5 00 
SENG. 5c 5sdv eas senha sokheescashspessssane 2 00 







HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 
Via Iron Mountain Route; the world’s sanitarium 
and “all year round ”’ pleasure resort, reached only 
via this line. Elegant hotels; sublime scenery ; .de- 
lightful climate; healing hot springs. Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Cars without change from St. Louis. 
Reduced round-trip rates all year round from all 
coupon points in the United States and Canada. 
For descriptive and _ illustrated pamphlets write 
pag *s agents, or H. C. Townsend, G. P. A., St. 
ouis, Mo. 


CALIFORNIA 

California is the most attractive and delightful 
section of the United States, if not of the world, and 
its many beautiful resorts will be crowded with the 
best families of the East during the entire winter. 
It offers to the investor the best open opportunity 
for safe and large returns from its fruit lands. It 
offers the kindest climate in the world to the feeble 
and debilitated ; and it is reached in the most com- 
fortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad. Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars 
leave Chicago by this line every day in the year and 
go without change or transfer through to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. This is a 
feature not offered by any other line. 

Write to C. D. Simonson, G. E. Agt., 261 Broad- 
way, New York, if you desire any further informa- 
tion as to the country and the accommodations for 
reaching it. 


A GREAT MANUFACTORY 

No branch of the industries of this country has 
made such rapid strides in this progressive age as 
the art of piano-making, and none more deserves 
mention in this connection than the celebrated piano 
manufacturers, William Knabe& Co., of Baltimore 
and New York. They commenced operations in 
Baltimore fifty-four years ago, and by their indomi- 
table energy and striving always for the highest and 
best in their art, united with the greatest probity in 
their dealing, have worked up one of the largest 
businesses in the world in their line, and it is a well- 
known fact that no manufacturer in this country has 
done more to advance the American piano manu- 
facture to its present high state than William Knabe 
Co. Their factory is one of the largest in the 
world, and their business extends to all parts of the 
globe. The Knabe :pianos ‘have established their 
excellence wherever they have been introduced. 








Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets 


Below Cost of Importation 


Consisting of some of the finest specimens. 
of Silk Candahar, Mecca, Lahore, Allawahlia, 
Royal Agra, Shiraz, Cashmere, Damascus, An- 
tique Hirati, Persian, Afghan, Antique Georgian, 
&c., in sizes and colors suitable for Drawing- 
Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c., 
offered at prices far less than cost of importation. 

Also, Antique and Modern 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 


of the finest qualities at prices ranging from 
$4.75 to $22.50 each 
Sizes, 5.0x3.3 to 11.6x5.6 feet. 


John & James Dobson 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 





December 


Our Silk Department will be es-. 
pecially interesting this month. In 
it will be found wery large assort- 
ments of Black and Colored Dress 
Silks; also the latest styles in Nov-. 
elties, at prices that will make 
Silk Fabrics wery desirable to 
those who intend to make elegant 
and useful Christmas presents. 

IN THE BASEMENT 

We have also a very extensive 
Silk assortment. All desirable and 
reliable types of Silk goods are 
there represented. Those who 
desire Silks costing less than $1.00 
a yard should visit this depart- 
ment. An invitation is most cor- 
dially extended. 


James McCreery& Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 
NEW YORK 








CaTarocues & prict Ligt sent on 
ants pICATION DANIEL GREEN & CO 
Peer sore Acents » 44. £.14% ST. 
Union SQUARE. NEW YORK. 
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Harmless 
to every thing washable— 
Pearline. Allthe harm comes 
from neglecting it. You can 
get things clean by scrubbing, 
but you wear themout. You 
can wash by main strength, 
but it’s hard work. Pearline 
saves work and wear. It 
saves time and money in all 
you have to do; all you have 
to do is to get Peardline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupu- 

B lous grocers will tell you “ this 
eware is as good as”’ or “‘ the same as 
Pearline.’ IT’S FALSE— 

Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 


you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send if back. 287 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 





Pearls 


How astonished Cleopatra would be 
to-day could she behold the unique, 
artistic, and tasteful designs in which 
pearls are now mounted—bowknots 


‘with or without diamonds combined ; 


hair-pins, brooches, rings, and pen- 
dants in hundreds of designs accom- 
modating to the purse of all. Brooches 
from $15 to $500. Our assortment is 
very complete, but early Christmas 
selections are advisable. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New York 





“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 

g- 
E. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 








Correspondence 


Is It True? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

On the 29th October last one of our most 
respectable and influential religious papers 
had the following paragraph at the head 
of its editorial column. It was double- 
leaded and in italics, giving to it all pos- 
sible emphasis as far as mere type could 
do it: 

“ The liguor traffic exists in this 
country to-day only by the sufferance of 
the membership of the Christian 
Churches. They are the masters of the 
situation so far as the abolition of the 
traffic ts concerned. When they say 
“Go,” and vote “Go,” it will go. 

Will The Christian Union be kind 
enough to say whether in its opinion this 


statement is well founded or not? It |. 


would be a comfort to me to be assured 
that the churches are in no way respon- 
sible for the existence of that fearful sin 
against God and immeasurable crime 
against the State. Respectfully, 
NEAL Dow. 

We do notthink it is true. At the same 
time we do think that the churches are to 
a considerable extent responsible for the 
great proportions of the liquor traffic. An 
earnest condemnation by the churches of 
drunkenness and all the social customs 
which lead to drunkenness; such treat- 
ment of it by the pulpit that congregations 
would be led to look upon it not as an 
amusing fault but as a shameful and dis- 
graceful sin ; and such preaching as would 
make Christian congregations feel their 
political responsibility in the premises, 
would, not by any sudden action, gradu- 
ally create such a public sentiment as 
would certainly curtail, and probably 
eventually abolish, the public saloon.— 
THE EDITORS. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Imparts Renewed Strength 
and vigor where there has been exhaustion. 


Our 
Compound 
Oxygen 
Idea 


Is that the air which keeps us alive, will, 
when enriched with more oxygen and 
magnetized, make us more alive—restore 
health and strength. That our Compound 
Oxygen (not its worthless imitations) 
will do this, we can convince any well per- 
son who is able to believe other people, or 
any sick person who is able to believe his 
own feelings. Do you need better health? 
Write for our Treatise, and proof. Sent 
free by DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Decoration 


Stephen Brainerd Lawrence, 
decorative architect (late 
with C. H. George & Co.), 
offers his assistance in deco- 
ration, and solicits corres- 
pondence from persons hav- 
ing interiors to furnish or 
decorate. His favorable con- 
nections, knowledge of de- 
sign, color, and style, are a 
guarantee of the success of 
any commission intrusted to 
him. For terms and other 
information, address 43 East 
21st Street, New York. Of- 
fice hours, Io to I. 








Have you a Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT ones are the 
“PEARL Gjiass,”’ made b 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top” lamp chim- 


ney, which have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. 


_— in the following cities 
have been decorated dur- 
ing the past year with WALL 
PAPERS selected from SA M- 
PLES SENT BY MAIL: 


MontTREAL, Ont. 
Hami ton, Ont. 
AucustTA, Ga. 
BuRLINGTON, Vt. 





Baton Roveg, La. 
ROANOKE, Va, 
Dututn, Minn, 
Austin, Pa. 
Houston, Texas. Wivmincron, N. C. 
Dat tas, Texas. BRIDGEPoRT, Conn, 


Send for Samples. 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





to S15 Restart 
‘LIGHTNING PLATER 


im, and plating jewelry, watches 


tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickcl. 
No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write forcircu- 
rs. II. E. DELNO ds 
Columbus, 0. 


Siuketi LIGHT 
ink’s Patent Reflectors 
out "ten. Oil, or Electric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best Heht known 
for Churches, Stores, ex. 
atres, pepets. etc. New and ele 
ant designs. Send size of roo 
D2 et circular & estimate. A libe 
- Gigcount to churches & the trade 


t be deceived by cheap imitations. 
1 EE RAINEL, 61 Pearl StaNe¥ 











Established 1857. 








Lodge, 
Church. 


Cc. &. 
. Small & Ce 
Boston, Mass 
Catalogues sen 








CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS | Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Casalegee and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO GINCINNATI, 0. 
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“Here we are Again!’’ 





“ The light that never was on sea or land”’ 


iliumines the holiday sky. 
Its clear radiance emanates from that 


Choicest of all Xmas Gifts, a 


Hollings Lamp 


With its exquisite shade of dainty device. 


R. Hollings & Co. 
547 Washington Street, Boston 


Next Adams House. 


FACTS FOR BUYERS 


For Christmas 
and Wedding Gifts 
Nothing for the cost will be 
such a source of constant de- 
light to the recipient as a 
muine ** Rochester ”’ Ban- 
quet.F iano or Table Lamp. 
ut NOTE THIS FACT 
about Lamps: All Central 
Draft Lamps are not the 
** Rochester.” Take no 
substitute from the dealer 
who may try to convince 
you “It is as a 
or, while other ps 
may look as well, in use 
they will be a constant 
vexation. The words 
“The Rochester” are on 
every Lamp that is genu- 
ine, and we WAR T 
such. We make over One 
ies — sizes 
lighting 
homes, stores, churches, &c. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


re & 12 College Place, N. Y. 


Three minutes’ walk from Third Avenue L station at 
Brooklyn Bridge, one block from either Park Place 
station, 6th Avenue L . or Barclay Street station, 
oth Avenue L. Out-of-city buyers can order with satisfac- 
tion guaranteed from our Catalogue, which we mail on 


application. 
Tt 
H 
€ 
—" GIVES THE 


fey srznovest. LIGHT 

’ — 
> IT COSTS MUCH 
=. ~ LESS tnan 


sMother lamps, 
C yet is equal to 
the most ex- 









and styles for 














NOT BE PUT OFF WITH 
ANY OTHER. If youcan- 
SP not get them from your 
dealer, WRITE Us. 


SeaThe PLUME & ATWOOD 
WN MFG’ CO. 
No. 65 New York. Boston. Chicago. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 





CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
‘and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 








ze 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” ? 


CHAM 

BEET LLS S 

PAINLESS-- 
EFFECTUAL. 


Human health can only be maintained 
when the rules of life are strictly obeyed. , 
Man’s system is like a town; to be healthy ¢ 
it must be well drained. This drainage is § 
frequently interfered with by careless ¢ 

@ habits, and when it becomes clogged, ill- ¢ 
ness is the result. 4 
Ticecham’s Pills have been in popu. ¢ 
Jar use in Europe for fifty years and : 
4 
¢ 
¢ 
4 
¢ 
é 





KETC CSES CEBECEED44US8STEST 


w2e 


are apestaty atageed in a safe,gentie 
manner, to keep human drainage in 
perfect order.—American Analyst, 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 41 


he ne 8 se ee 





FLBRBERG 


Pervert TT 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


@ Breakfast Cocoa 






from which the excess of oil 
been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
) Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass. 





For the Complexion and Toilet. 


STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 


(MEDICINAL) 

These soaps are scientifically prepared and 
are the safest for the complexion ; the most ele- 
eant for toilet use, and the best deodorizers and 
disinfectors. 

STIEFEL’s BIRCH TAR and SULPHUR SOAP 
insures whiteness and softness of the skin, and is 
invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, chilblains, etc. 

STIEFEL’s FRECKLE Soap is the best for 
freckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’s ARNICA SoaP is admirable for 
sensitive skins, and for children’s use. It may be 
used to replace arnica as a household remedy. 

The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
on application to the agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York), includes: Borax Soap, 
CAMPHOR SOAP, ICHTHYOL SOAP, PINE-SCENT- 
ED SOAP, SUBLIMATE Soap, and many others. 

Stiefel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 








Correspondence 


Census Criticism 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of October 31 youcriticise 
some of the Census bulletins. While I 
am always glad to have the work of the 
Census fairly criticised, the article referred 
to is unjust because the facts are incor- 
rectly stated. In referring to Census Bul- 
letin No. 53, on the Statistics of Educa- 
tion, you say: “To those of us, however, 
who care more to be informed than to be 
amazed, it was a trifle irritating to observe 
that the ‘ public school enrollment’ in Mis- 
sissippi coincided exactly with the whole 
number of children between the ages of 
six and eighteen, whether they went to 
school or not.” I inclose you a copy of 
Bulletin No. 53, from which you will see 
that there is nothing in the Bulletin that 
shows the whole number of children be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen. The 
ages of population have not yet been tal- 
lied in the Census Office, and hence it 
would be impossible for any one to give 
these figures. 

Another point which is apparently over- 
looked is that the school age in Mississippi 
is from five to twenty-one years, and not 
from six to eighteen years. The Bulletin 
in question states that “the table for the 
public schools for Mississippi has been fur- 
nished in manuscript by the Hon. J. R. 
Preston, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion,” and this Office believes it to be in 
every respect correct. The gain in enroll- 
ment of scholars in the public schools of 
Mississippi is, in fact, greater in proportion 
to the gain in population than in the State 
of New York. The explanation of this 
fact is that the increase in the public 
school enrollment in those States in which 
the public school system is comparatively 
new has been much greater in proportion 
than in those States, like New York, where 
the system is established and matured. 
Those who know the negro population of 
the South know with what avidity negro 
parents seize upon the opportunity afforded . 
them for giving their children an edu- 
cation. 

In the same article you say: “To those 
interested in charities it was highly grati- 
fying to have a special bulletin prepared 
showing that pauperism is decreasing. 
Yet it was a trifle depressing to find, a 
little later, in the ‘ State Charities Record,’ 
that, according to State authorities, the 
outdoor paupers in Massachusetts num- 
bered 13,710, instead of 1,591 as reported 
by the Federal Census; and in New York 
State numbered 37,018, instead of 2,032. 
Such discrepancies call to mind the Civil 
Service Reform League’s report upon the 
methods by which the Federal enumerators 
were selected.” 

Bulletin No. 90, to which the foregoing 
paragraph refers, is entitled “ Paupers in 
Almshouses,” and the only word in it re- 
lating to the decline of pauperism is as 
follows: “The almshouse system is not 
keeping pace with the growth of the pop- 
ulation at large.” Now, outdoor paupers 
are not cared for in almshouses. There- 
fore the number of outdoor paupers in 
New York or Massachusetts cannot affect 
the truth or falsity of the statement as to 
the almshouse system. But the Union 
seems to suppose that the Federal Census 
reported the number of outdoor paupers 
in New York as 2,032, and in Massachu- 
setts as 1,591. This is an error into which 
it has doubtless been misled by the “ State 
Charities Record.” The bulletin on “ Pau- 
pers in Almshouses ” contains a foot-note 
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or appendix in which it is said: “It is 
impossible to obtain through the machin- 
ery of the Census Office any approxima- 
tion to a complete enumeration of the 
outdoor poor.” The census enumerators 
are not expected to find them. Neverthe- 
less, they do find and report a few of 
them; and the number so found, both in 
1880 and 1890, and reported by them has 
been stated, with the caveat that this num- 
ber is not even an approximation to the 
truth. The difficulty in the way of ascer- 
taining by inquiry at the door of every 
house whether any one there residing is in 
receipt of charitable relief from the public 
treasury is obviously insuperable, however 
the enumerators were selected. 

Mr. Frederick H. Wines, the best au- 
thority on questions of pauperism and 
crime in the United States, and who had 
charge of this investigation ten years ago 
under General Walker, has conducted 
this inquiry for the Eleventh Census. His 
report will be much more satisfactory than 
that of ten years ago, and will be published 
within the next six months. I inclose you 
a copy of Bulletin No. go. 

As the criticisms in the issue referred 
to are most unjust, I trust that The Chris- 
tian Union will give this explanation a 
place in its columns. 

ROBERT S. PorRTER, 
Superintendent of Census. 

As Superintendent Porter says, the 
school population of the various States 
was not given in the bulletin on Education. 
For this we referred to the school statis- 
tics of the previous census, which showed 
that only 26 per cent. of the people in 
New York were of the school age. When 
the present bulletin stated that the public 
school enrollment in Mississippi was not 
only half again as great in proportion to 
the population as in New York, but that 
in Mississippi this enrollment was put 
down as 27 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion, we were forced to be skeptical. We 
had contended that the people of the 
South were able and willing to maintain 
their own public schools without Federal 
appropriations, but we were not prepared 
to believe that they had already gone so 
far. Yet, as Superintendent Porter says, 
the Mississippi statistics are those fur- 
nished by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Furthermore, the apparent 
impossibility of a school enrollment of 
27 per cent. of the population does not 
hold good in Mississippi, where the aver- 
age age of people is less than in New 
York, and therefore a larger percent- 
age of them are of the school age. 
In regard to the bulletin upon charities, 
the work done by the Rev. Frederick 
H. Wines relative to indoor paupers is 
scientific, and that done by the Federal 
enumeration, though grotesquely inade- 
quate, is confessedly so. Upon exam- 
ination, we recognize that our criti- 


cisms were much too severe.—THE EDI- 
TORS. 


KNABE 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,148 Fifth Av. Washington, 817 Market Space. 











The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is that a 
trifle? 

Get back to your healthy 
weight and generally you get 
back to health. 

A book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free. 


Santa Claus’ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FINE 


Toys, Dolls, &c. 


At Lowest Prices 


GEO. F. LANGENBACHER 


Successor to Tibbals 


820 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Block above Denning’s, near 12th St. 





House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


FWISE @ONGER 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 
PERFECTIONS®ESS 574" 


has the name sonped 
back each Stay. J ie by 
THE DET ROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


27 





MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expec- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


SSD RUCKEL & HENDEL, N.Y. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 











Buy no other. Ma 








Every test proves 
its superiority 

















Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon 
| e | | J 
‘eo © &@ @ @ eeeee 
eee @ OM: GEORGIA::..:.- 
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R. L. DICKS, GENERAL AGENT, 143 Liberty Street, New York 
(See Christian Union of 31st October, page 853) 
MAGEE’S EMULSION pi: COD 
IN COMBINATION WITH 
Extract of Malt, and Compound Syrup of LIVE R 
Hypophosphites, (Lime and Soda,) 
A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR Ol 
PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, L 
BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 
Very easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, and is easily 
assimilated. Thousands of Physicians are prescribing it in their 
regular practice and many assert that it is 
THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
Ask D tt for it uy W 
aio Take wo OTHER. MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manf'rs, Sondre canaon 
ALL FOOLS MAY [.\crti'n'n 
our business—the wise men all bay of ya, ot pone . | a agone 
cs 4 pol oe “Hartman "2 = coal A half million mats 
represents our output, 
HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, ~~ 
pene ce cea en ee 


SeHARTMAN FLEXIBLE" 
S's 2 : cago; 51 
5 ¥ Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman."' 
Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 
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Devlin & Co. 


Union Square, New York City 


Clothing a 
Furnishing — « Men % 
) seunoouumaaaxnee (Goods and Boys ¢ 


\ The Latest Novelty 38 
: in English Perfumes. : Ready-Made and Made to Measure 


eno & Co’s 


=> HIGHLAND HEATHER. 


Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 


Zeno & Company, 


1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury Sq. 
London, E. C. 
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A pure cream of tartar Baking Pow- 
der. Superior to all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Gov't Food Report. 
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In our Ready-Made Department 
for Boys and Children, we have a 
large and well-selected stock, com- 
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Excellence . 
and Economy & 
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Importers, 


KP Munro & Baldwin, 
a > New-York, 
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Sore Throat 
Lameness 
Sore Ey 
Soren 
Cat 


See 
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Piles | 
Female A> 
Complaints 
Rheumatism 


Sold only in our own bottles. All druggists. 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


HA TT 


AND 


WiIN THR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 


‘ to be all-wool of the finest quality ; they are 

os made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 

AND ALL Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

§ | fl . Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 
nflammation scion pooegtty tina 


Yi POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 5th Ave.,N.Y. 827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 
158 Broadway, below Courtlandt St.,New York; 

eh 504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; a 
\ 4 1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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